











































GODEY’S 


LADY’ S BO 


MARCH, 1844, 


PAUL 


AND VIRGINIA. 


(See Plate.) 


Tuoset who have read this charming work, 
(Paul and Virginia) will need no explanation of the 
scene portrayed. They will immediately recog- 
nize the two lovely children returning from the 
Blank river, whither they had gone to intercede for 
the forgiveness of a poor fugitive slave, whom they 
persuaded to return to her master, a rich planter of 
the Island. For the gratification of our young 
readers, who may not have had the pleasure of 
perusing the book, we will give the description in 
the inimitable manner it is told by St. Pierre. 

‘*They climbed up the precipice they had de- 
scended, and having gained the summit, seated 
themselves at the foot of a tree, overcome with 
fatigue, hunger and thirst. They had left their 
cottage fasting, and walked five leagues since 
break of day. Paul said to Virginia—‘ My dear 
sister, it is just noon, and I am sure you are hungry 
and thirsty;—we shall find no dinner here; let us go 
down the mountain again, and ask the master of 
the poor slave for some food.’ 

*** Oh, no!’ answered Virginia—‘he frightens 
me too much. 
says—‘ The bread of the wicked is like stones in 
the mouth.’ ”’ 

*** What shall we do then?’ said Paul—‘ these 


Remember what mamma sometimes 


trees produce no fruit; and I shall not be able to 
find even a tamarind or lemon to refresh you.’ 

‘* Scarcely had he pronounced these words when 
they heard the dashing of waters which fell from a 
neighbouring rock. They ran thither, and having 
quenched their thirst at this crystal spring, they 
gathered a few cresses which grew on the borders 
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of the stream. While they were wandering in the 
woods in search of more solid nourishment, Vir- 
ginia descried a young palm tree. The kind of 
cabbage which is found at the top of this tree, en- 
folded within the leaves, forms an excellent suste- 
nance; but although the stalk or trunk of this 
tree was not thicker than a man’s leg, it was above 
sixty feet in height. 'The wood of this tree is com- 
posed of fine filaments, but the bark is so hard that 
it turns the edge of the hatchet, and Paul had not 
even a knife. At length he thought of setting fire 
to the palm tree; but a new difficulty occurred, he 
had no steel with which to strike fire; and though 
the whole Island (Mauritius or the Isle of France) 
is covered with rocks, not a flint is to be found. 
Necessity, however, is fertile in expedients, and the 
most useful inventions have arisen from men 
placed in the most destitute situations. Paul deter- 
mined to kindle a fire in the manner he had seen 
practised by the negroes. With the sharp end of a 
stone he made an incision in the branch of a tree 
that was quite dry, which he held between his 
feet. He then sharpened another dry branch of a 
different sort of wood, and then placing the sharp 
point in the hole of the branch under his feet, he 
commenced turning it rapidly between his hands; 
in a few seconds smoke and sparks of fire issued 
Paul then heaped toge- 
ther dry leaves and branches, and soon set fire to 
the palm tree, which burned and fell to the ground. 
The fire was useful to him in stripping off the long 


from the point of contact. 


thick leaves which enclosed the cabbage. 
** After these children had refreshed themselves 
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with this simple food, which they greatly enjoyed, 
because they were thinking and talking of the good 
which they hoped they had done for the poor 
slave, still the idea of their mothers, and the un- 
easiness they must feel at their long absence, 
would intrude. Virginia often recurred to the sub- 
ject, but Paul, who felt his strength renewed by their 
meal, assured her that it would not be long before 
they reached home. ‘The sun,’ said he, ‘shines 
full upon our cottages at noon. We must pass, as we 
did this morning, over that mountain with its three 
points, which you see yonder. Come, let us go.’ ”’ 
* . * * 7 
**They walked on slowly through the woods, 
but from the height of the trees, and the thickness 
of their foliage, they soon lost sight of the mountain 
with the three peaks, by which they had directed 
their course, and even of the sun, which was now 
setting. At length they wandered, without per- 
ceiving it, into a labyrinth of rocks and trees, 
which appeared to have no opening. Paul made 
Virginia sit down, while he ran backwards and 
forwards half frantic, in search of some path which 
might lead them out of the thick wood; but all his 
researches were vain, and he began to weep. 


Vt tO MOOD rr 


TO 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON Li 


I woo'p thee not as others woo, 
By flattery’s magic spell ; 
For oh! I knew 
Thy woman's heart too well 
The lute by zephyrs idly touch’d, 
Returns no answering strain, 


what joy was mine— 


Thy bosom’s chords could not respond 
To aught so light and vain 


I woo'’d thee not with costly gifis, 
Or gems from India's mine; 

They might the hand of beauty gain, 
But not a heart like thine. 

The violet yieldeth not for gold 
Its fragrant loveliness ; 

And the rich treasures of thy love 
No sordid vows could bless 


I woo’d thee not with deeds enrolled 
Upon the scroll of fame 

Nor that her meteor light was shed 
Around my._humble name 

Thou'rt like the flower that to the sun 
Its bright eye turneth still; 

Though fair or clouded, whispering, 
“ Thine own through good or ill.” 
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‘«* Do not weep, my dear brother,’ said Virginia, 


‘ or I shall die of grief. I am the cause of all your ; 
sorrow, and of all that our mothers suffer at this 
moment. I find we ought to do nothing, not even 3 
what we think is good, without consulting our $ 
parents. Oh! I have been very imprudent,’ and ; 
she burst into tears. But in a moment she raised 
her head, and said to Paul—‘ Let us pray to God, $ 
my dear brother, and he will hear us.’ 3 

‘‘ Scarcely had they finished their prayer when 3 
they heard the barking of a dog. ‘It is the dog of 3 
some hunter,’ said Paul, ‘who comes at nightto 3 


lay in wait for the stags.’ 

‘Soon after the dog barked again, with more 
‘Surely,’ said Virginia, ‘it is Fidele, 
Yes, I know his voice. We are 
We are near 


violence. 
our own Fidele. 
at the foot of our own mountain! 
home.” 

‘‘A moment after, and Fidele was at their feet, 
barking, howling and crying, and devouring them 
with caresses. Before they had recovered from 
their surprise they saw Domingo, their old faithful 
negro servant, running towards them! Oh! what 
joy was this.”’ 


° 
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I woo’d thee with the words of truth, 
And won thee for my bride; 

Mine is the priceless boon which thou 
To others hast denied— 

A heart more pure than snow which lies 
Where foot hath never trod ; 

Where faith, as from her native home, 
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Stil! looketh up to God 


I woo’d thee— and whate’er my lot, 
Since I can call thee mine— 
Though storms may gather round my way, 
Or sunbeams brightly shine Q 
I care not, for thy love can make 
Affliction’s chalice sweet; ‘ 
Though by thy side life's golden hours $ 
On angel wings would fleet. : 


I woo’d thee— and from that blest hour 
When on thy youthful brow 
The seal of earthly love was set 
My spirit breath’d a vow 
To guard unsullied to the last 
The treasure thou hast given ; 2 
That when life’s o’er, our souls may meet 


With purer joy in heaven 
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LAUREL 


HILL. 


(See Plate.) 


“Let us bury him, 


And not protract with admiration 


What is now due debt.”"—SHakspPEaRE, Cymbeline 


* Let us 


Find out the prettiest daisied spot we can, 


And make him with our pikes and partisans 


A grave.”—I bid. 


Own a former uccasion we presented our readers 
with a view of the beautiful group of statuary by 
Thom, which adorns the entrance to the splendid 
cemetery of Laurel Hill. But he who has only seen 
the sculptured legend of Old Mortality, has seen 
but one of a thousand beauties which commend this 
lovely spot, not only to the man of taste, but to all 
the 
humanity, reverence for the dead. 


who entertain one of purest 

The graphic pencil of Croome enables us now to 
conduct our readers within the inclosure, and show 
them a portion of the cemetery and of the prospect 
down the Schuylkill from the highest part of the 
grounds. This view affords a few examples of the 
variety of styles adopted by those who, from time 
to time, have testified their affection and respect for 
the departed by the decorations of the sculptor’s art 
which they have lavished upon their monuments, 
and at the 
specimen of the rural beauties of the place. 


exhibits a characteristic 
Our 


same time it 


friend Croome has shown his usual good taste in 
the selection of his point of view, and his usual 
skill in the delineation of the striking features of the 
scene. But no painter—no poet can do full justice 
to the beauties of Laurel Hill. There is something 
in the atmosphere of the place which comes over 
the spirit like echoed music or remembered aflec- 
tion, soothing even the most worldly minded into 
religious awe and the desire of a happy immor- 
A funeral here is not like a funeral in any 
The quiet and still air of the scenery 


tality. 
other place. 
—the measured sounds of the funeral service in 


that beautiful chapel, far removed from the din of 
worldly business and turmoil, the noiseless tread of 


the mourners on the smooth turf, as they follow the 
departed, slowly winding their way among those 
marble mementoes of our common destiny, while 
the “ever whispering pines’’ send forth their soul- 
like music over head, and the weeping willows 
bend to the passing breeze—these give a character 


’ 


and tone to the funeral services of this favoured 
spot, such as we may look for in vain where pomp 
and noise, the glitter of metropolitan processions 
and the roar of national cannon attend the great and 
famous of Europe to their last home. Pere la 
Chaise boasts more costly monuments, but it is not 
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so desirable a resting place for ‘‘the weary so- 
journer of earth,”’ as Laurel Hill. 
We could expatiate for hours upon this theme, 


but believing that our readers may entertain some 


curiosity with respect to the origin and history of 


this cemetery, we prefer to ofler them a few facts 
respecting it, wltich we have been at some pains to 
collect. 

The project of a rural cemetery for Philadelphia 
originated with Mr. John J. Smith, Jr. in the year 
1835. He buried a lovely daughter in the city in 
March of that year, and was much distressed to find 
the coffin deposited in the clay soil, the grave par- 
tially filled with water. It is a fact that most of the 
grave yards of Philadelphia, if, indeed, all are not 
so, are found to consist of clay, such as is used for 
making brick; when a grave is dug, the hollow 
becomes a cup, the bottom and sides retain the 
water; and our citizens, without knowing it, or in- 
quiring into the subject, have fora century practised 
a mode of interment as revolting as that of New 
Orleans, where the bodies were for a long period 
deposited in the saturated moist morass on which 
the city is built. Subsequent investigation having 
satisfied Mr. Smith of these facts, and that the city 
of Philadelphia had been increasing of late years at 
such a rate that the living population had multiplied 
beyond the means of accommodation for the dead, 
he called a meeting of five citizens on the 14th of 
November 1835, to consult on the feasibility of the 
plan. Of the gentlemen who met, three others 
besides Mr. Smith expressed their approbation of 
The ori- 
ginal and present managers are John J. Smith, 
Jr., Nathan Dunn, Benjamin W. Richards, and 
Frederick Brown. 

Subsequent applications to many others to lend 
their aid and countenance to the project were 
made, but all, while they generally approved the 
project in itself, declined advancing pecuniary aid, 
on the plea that our citizens were too much attached 


the plan, and determined to prosecute it. 


to the customs of their ancestors, to the churches, 

and so forth, ever to countenance so great an inno- 

vation. Nowise discouraged, these four gentlemen 

proceeded to seek for a suitable site for the ceme- 

tery, and at length in February 1836, the infant 
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association was successful in purchasing a place 
in every respect the best in our vicinity for the 
purpose, situated on the river Schuylkill, about 
four miles from the city. It embraces within its 
circuit a series of beautiful views of surrounding 
water and land prospects, unrivalled in picturesque 
The soil is a dry gravel mixed with loam, 
varied in occasional spots by a still drier substance, 
a disintegrated soft rock. 

A large outlay, amounting to little less than one 
hundred thousand dollars, without calculating in- 
terest, having been made with judgment and great 
taste, a fine Doric entrance built, a Gothic chapel 


beauty. 


erected, trees and shrubs in great number, and of 


choice and expensive varieties having been planted, 
a very expensive wall and beautiful fences com- 
pleted, an act of incorporation was obtained from 
the legislature of Pennsylvania. While, however, 
these expensive improvements were going on, great 


doubts were expressed by many of the success of 


the undertaking, and we have seen the memoranda 
of Mr. Smith, made in the autumn of 1836, in 
which even his sanguine disposition is made to feel 
doubtful of a pecuniary return. 
decent interment is 
because ail have lost relatives or friends whose last 


one of universal interest, 
resting place has made more or less impression 
upon survivors. As soon as this beautiful spot was 
enclosed and surveyed mathematically into separate 
plots, it was opened for sale to individual purcha- 
sers. ‘The public voice at once responded to the 
usefulness of the undertaking, purchasers flocked in 
by hundreds; all doubt of success was dissipated. 
The first four years saw the books of the company 
registered with the names of eight hundred of our 
most responsible families in every walk of life, thus 
preparing for themselvesa place of decent sepulture, 
apart from the crowded and thronged walks of the 
city, where the dead repose not, except surrounded 
by noises of discordant cries, the rumbling of carts 
and fire-engines, and immersed in their clayey, 
moist beds. 

No place of this kind, we venture to say, has 
ever received so spontaneous a flow of patronage; 
the dead were removed from their narrow and con- 
fined receptacles in the town to this rural ‘‘ daisied”’ 
repository, by friends, anxious, with that natural 
and true feelitig of the human mind, conspicuous 
even among the savage red men of America, to 
provide a suitable place of deposit for departed 
mortality, where their remains could rest secure 
from desecration till time should do its work. 

The first person interred at Laurel Hill was Mrs. 
Mercy Carlisle, wife of Abraham Carlisle. She 
had frequently viewed the improvements as they 
proceeded, and exac'ed from one of her family a 
promise that she should be interred under a beauti- 
ful group of five large Weymouth pines in the 
centre of the ground. In three weeks from the 
date of her solemnly expressed wish, she was a 
corpse, and with pious care was interred according 
to her wish; her husband and two grandchildren 
now sleep beside her remains. 
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Laurel Hill, in addition to its very numerous and 
peculiar attractions has a hallowed interest by pos- 
sessing monuments over the remains of some of our 
most eminent American citizens, whose names at- 
tract universal homage. Among these, conspicu- 
ous above others, is an obelisk of granite to com- 
memorate the virtues of Charles Thomson, the first 
and long the confidential Secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congress, who obtained the enviable name 
of ‘‘the Man of Truth’’ both from the white man 
and the Indian natives. His signature gave cur- 
rency to every thing he authenticated. He died at 
the advanced age of 95. His remains were brought 
from their neglected resting place on his own farm 
in Montgomery county, and a handsome tribute paid 
to his memory by his nephew and heir, John 
Thomson, Esq., of Newark, Delaware. In an 
article limited as ours is for space, we can barely 
enumerate a few other worthies who here repose. 

General Hugh Mercer, who fell in the glorious 
cause of American freedom at the battle of Prince- 
ton, has been removed to this cemetery, and a 
monument erected by his countrymen. It is the 
large structure near the centre of the plot. 

Commodore Isaac Huil selected Laurel Hill for 
his last resting place, and his widow is now en- 
gaged in carrying ont the minute directions left by 
the Commodore as to the improvements he desired. 

Godfrey, the inventor of the quadrant, has also 
been brought to this necropolis, and a handsome 
monument erected over his remains by the Mer- 
cantile Library Company. 

Joseph S. Lewis, to whom our citizens are in- 
debted for the introduction of Schuylkill water, here 
rests under a superb mausoleum with a most exqui- 
site alto-relievo representation of our city water 
works, and a suitable inscription. 

Julius R. Friedlander, the friend of the friend- 
less blind, John Vaughan, and other friends of 
mankind, are suitably commemorated by obelisks. 

More recently the remains of Isaac R. Jackson, 
Esq., late representative of our country at the court 
of Denmark, were deposited here; and a monument 
suitable to his distinguished merit and rank will 
soon mark the spot where they repose. 

The beautiful custom of planting flowers over and 
around the graves of departed friends, is here 
practised with great taste. The planting of the 
cemetery has received the most sedulous care of 
Mr. Smith, whose personal attention on the spot 
has been unremitted for seven years. The curator 
informs us that Mr. 8. has planted with his own 
hands twenty-four hundred and 
roots; an attention to this department which has 
already made Laurel Hill to approach more to the 
character of an arboretum than any other similar 


trees, shrubs 


spot. 

‘** Honour to them,’ 
have improved the public taste of our city by open- 
ing gardens like that at Laurel Hill, where dust to 
its narrow house may peacefully retire, and the 


’ 


says a recent writer, ‘‘ who 


winds of heaven may pour through the branching 
} trees solemn music for its requiem.’’ 
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THE CROSS ENGLISHMAN. 


BY A TRAVELLER. 


Love of one’s country is doubtless a virtue, anda 
man who is wanting in the instincts which ripen 
into this sentiment, has a defect of character by 
which he individually, and the community in which 
he lives, are losers. Strange that so amiable a 
quality as this should be liable to such gross perver- 
Why can we not cherish our country without 
Other countries may 


sion. 
a feeling of ill will to others? 
be great and prosperous, without diminishing our 
Why cannot we be 
But so it is, and 


greatness or our prosperity. 
satisfied without comparisons? 
must long continue to be. If the United States had 
the Connecticut for its north-eastern boundary, we 
should entertain very different feelings towards, and 
opinions of, the people across the river, from those 
now entertained, and the Sabine limits our sympa- 
on the south-west. When war prevailed 
among nations, there was some excuse for the bitter 
feelings between them, extending even to individu- 
als. Perhaps it is the impression of the sentiments 
then engendered that we are now subject to, and if 
the present condition of peace should be maintained, 
the bad side of our virtue of patriotism might not 
An English liberal 


thies 


appear so obtrusively as now. 
observed to me that he despaired of any modifica- 
tion of the constitution of his country until the gen- 
eration who remembered the guillotine had passed 
away. ° 

Our history will always have that in it which 
will tend to produce unkind feelings on the part of 
American youth toward our mother country; but 
perhaps those who only remember ‘‘ the last war’’ 
are more reasonable than their grandfathers, who 
were actors in the events of the revolution, or their 
fathers, who had lively recollections of these, and 
took their part in the doings of the second contest. 
I confess myself, when thinking of England, to have 
been always labouring with recollections of the 
burning of Washington, the attack on Baltimore, 
and the probable march against Philadelphia. The 
deep distress and close anxiety which pervaded the 
mind of my mother when my father was in camp, 
cannot be effaced from my recollection. The light 
in which the English tourists who came among us 
after the peace of 1814 held up the country and its 
institutions served not a little to keep up this feel- 
ing, and as I grew up, there was always a struggle 
in my mind between the desire to be reasonable, 
and the influence of early impressions. The Eng- 
lishman of my fancy often remained the ‘‘ John 
Bull’’ exhibited in the caricatures of the ‘‘ Wasp 
and Frolic,’’ the ‘‘ Constitution and Guerriere,’’ 
and the like. Prejudice takes sly opportunities to 
overcome one, and when we think we have escaped 
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from her, suddenly stoops down in our path, trips 
up our heels, and over we go, to our infinite morti- 
fication, if not to our personal damage. In some 
such way prejudice brought me to the ground early 
one misty morning in Glasgow, giving me a fall and 
a lesson. 

The evening before I had been laughing with a 
friend over the various matters which an American 
traveller might collect in Britain as offsets to the 
amiable incidents in American life which fill the 
pages of Hall, Hamilton and Trollope. I had gone 
so far as to give him the table of contents of a chap- 
ter or two of Trollopiana, as we agreed to call the 
work. This chat must have called up the phantasm 
of John Bull, the cross- grained surly fellow of my 
youthful fancy, though I had then no notion of the 
sort. I was to visit the Clyde Iron works with this 
friend, and to set out in the earliest train of railroad 
cars which passed the works. ‘The short days of 
winter in the latitude of Glasgow make six o’clock 
appear very early, and when the porter knocked at 
my door, there was not astray ray of sunlight to 
give a hope of day. The street lamps were wrapped 
in mist, and there was a chill upon the air which 
sunk into the very marrow. Think how desolate 
to leave one’s bed on such a morning before six to 
face a driving mist! My teeth fairly chattered 
while dressing, and it required no small resolution 
to pass the coflee-room, where a coal-fire was 
blazing, before which the drowsy porter sat, to 
tempt the morning air. I did pass, however, and 
found my way to the front door. It was double and 
triple bolted, and would not let me out. I rattled 
the bolts as loudly as was consistent with the 
peace of the lodgers, expecting that the drowsy 
porter in the coffee-room would come to my relief— 
not Not a little irritated at his indifference, I 
dashed towards the room to awaken him, and on 
reaching the door, saw him still at the fire, his face 
resting between his open palms, taking that uneasy 
sort of snooze which the failing muscles of the arms 
resting upon the knees permits: I called, perhaps 
somewhat sharply, for the fellow’s conduct was 
vexatious, ‘‘come open the door for me.’’ I had 
roused a sleeping tiger in the shape of a fellow 
lodger! The effect of my words fairly electrified 
me. He raised his face from his hands, turned 
upon me two bloodshot eyes, the expression of 
which, all unsuited to the occasion, was exactly 
that of Cain in David's picture of the first mur- 
derer meditating his brother’s death. ‘‘ Call the 
porter!’’ were his uncivil words, spoken in a loud and 
angry tone. ‘‘ Surly monster’’ was on my lips, as 


so. 


the porter passed and opened the door. How 
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differently, thought I, as I walked along the 
dimly lighted streets to the house of my Scotch 
friend, how differently should I have been treated 
in a hotel at home by a fellow lodger. This 
cross-grained Englishman is incensed at being 
taken for a servant, perhaps does not choose to do 
what he considers a menial! service. We Americans 
have doubtless our infirmities, but we are disposed 
to render mutual assistance in such circumstances 
as these. How much more amiable our habit than 
this selfish English way, which requires every man 
to take care of himself, and this surly fashion of 
always standing on one’s dignity. 

Exercise soon removed the hotel and out-door 
chill from my system, set my spirits into their 
more usual flow, and enabled me as we wended our 
way together to the railroad depot to give my Scotch 
friend a new chapter of ‘‘ Trollopiana,’’ in which 
the ‘‘ cross Englishman”’ figured as the hero. 

We had paid for our tickets, taken the places 
which their numbers assigned to us in the cars, the 
bell rang once and twice its warning, the noise of 
escaping steam had ceased, the engine had begun 
to wheeze, and we to move forward, when a person 
appeared through the mist, running as a man does 
only when a thought too late for the railroad car; 
it was my fellow lodger of Comrie’s hotel, ‘‘ the 
cross Englishman.’’ Now he had a right to be 
angry—with his watch—with himself—with the 
cabman—with the cook—the conductor's watch,— 
something, or somebody. On we went—there was 
no help for him. It was too much to ask of me or 
my friend to sympathize very deeply in the present 
obvious anger of the belated ‘‘ cross Englishman.”’ 

Great is the wealth which the Clyde iron works 
have yielded to Glasgow, iron transmuted into gold 
by the agency of coal. The use of heated air in- 
stead of cold in the furnace blast has added greatly 


to the profit of the iron manufacture. It was an 
interesting sight to see the streams of molten iron 
and slag flowing from the furnace mouth with a 
fluidity which only the hot air blast gives. Coal 
reducing the iron from its ore, and melting it; coal 
heating the air for the blast; coal raising steam to 
drive the bellows. 

The various ingenious modes of heating the air 
occupied us long in their examination. I hoped that 
my countrymen would have the good sense to send 
some one to examine these works, to obtain thus 
cheaply the experience of others instead of acquir- 
ing it by the loss of their capital and time. French 
engineers of mines had been here upon the spot, 
had obtained minute information, and made elabo- 
rate drawings of every part of the works and 
machinery. The morning wore on, breakfast time 
had passed, the fresh air had sharpened our appe- 
tites; we beganto make our way out of the labyrinth 
of furnaces built and building, piles of iron and ore, 
coal and coke, towards a village near by, when who 
should appear at a distance, coming along the path 
we were ascending, but the ‘‘cross Englishman.”’ 

Now for a pleasant meeting, said my friend, the 
path is too narrow to escape contact. We neared 
each other, suddenly the same impulse appeared to 
move the cross Englishman and me,—we quickened 
the pace with which we.were approaching each 
other,—to the consternation of my Scotch friend we 
broke from a walk into a run, we rushed together 
with arms stretched forwards—and my hand was in 
the grasp—the cordial—friendly grapple of the 
‘*cross Englishman!”’ He was an early tried, kind 
friend from home, on the errand of inquiring into 
those very iron mysteries—a genuine true-hearted 
Yankee, who by a disturbed night’s rest, and the 
spirit of national prejudice, had been converted into 
a ‘‘ cross Englishman.”’ 


SHELLEY. 


BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH: 


Tay sky-lark emblems thee, her gushing song 
Flooding the heavens with music, as away 
She soars with glad heart in the dawning day, 

Fanning the odorous air with pinions strong— 

Nor to her wondrous melody belong’ 

Notes wilder, deeper, sweeter, more divine, 
Or spirit-ravishing, oh bard! than thine! 

Yet wo! that thou shouldst beautify the wrong, 
And o’er the brow of sensualism throw 
Splendors that blind the gazer with their glow, 

And hide deformities that, else, repel— 

Ah! that thy song had, like the lark’s, been given 
A willing offering at the gates of heaven! 
So might in holiest hearts its music dwell. 


‘ 


Yet may we bless thee for thy faith in Man— 
Thy hate of hollow forms and hoary lies, 

And creeds that wall about old tyrannies, 

Placing the free soul underneath their ban— 

, For strong impulses and high hopes that can 
O’erleap the present, and with prophet-tone 
Tell when oppression shall be overthrown, 

And love and freedom all the nations span! 

Oh, had that life, so long baptized in tears, 
Filled up the measure of maturer years, 

Thy soul had struggled from its dreary haze, 
Flung to the wind its doubts, and in the might 
Of truth made free, shone forth serenely bright, 

A star of hope to all succeeding days! 
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THE MANDERFIELDS. 


BY MIss LESLIE. 


PART THE THIRD. 


A veRY rainy morning prevented the young 
Manderfields from taking their accustomed ram- 
ble; and Juliet had frequent stair-case-and-passage 
interviews with Mrs. Blagden; that lady going up 
and down even more than usual. Towards even- 
ing, having presided at the early tea-table of the 
children, Mrs. Manderfield departed with her hus- 
band for the dinner to which they were engaged, 
and from whence they were to adjourn to the opera. 

Just after the coach had driven from the door, 
their servant girl Nanny came up to say—‘‘ Young 
masters and misseses, for all I an’t none of Mrs. 
Blaggen’s maid, and looks for nothing paticlar for 
my trouble (that is, nothing to speak of) I’m being 
so good as to come up a carrying a messager from 
her; becase why, her own Jem and Jenny has their 
hands full (or petends to have) on account of the 
compny. Not that, for what I see, neither of them 
an’t worth their wictuals, now or never.’’ 

Nanny was always very loquacious, except in the 
presence of her master and mistress, as she called 
Mr. and Mrs. Manderfield to the great amusement 
of the boys. 

‘‘And what is the message?’’ inquired Charles. 

‘*Why, the short and the long of it is’’—replied 
Nanny—‘“‘ Mrs. Biaggen told me to come up and 
say as how she thinks you'd better all come down 
afore the compny begins; so as to get good placeses 
to see Mr. Knight.”’ 

‘*Tell Mrs. Blagden we are much obliged to 
her’’—said Juliet. 

‘* Nanny’’—said the kind-hearted little Laura— 
‘“*T wish you could see Mr. Knight yourself.”’ 

‘** Oh! for matter o’ that, Miss’’—replied Nanny 
—‘‘ Mrs. Blaggen has a promised me leave to look 
through any key-hole I pleases; if so be as I'll be 
sure to remerember to keep down on my kneeses, 
and make myself smallish, and not be in nobody 
elses way; and not be greedy of peeps, so as to take 
more than my shear, and not leave enough to her 
own rightful sarvants (which is two) when they 
wants a peep. Though I can’t see why she don’t 
make Jenny stir about, and do all the work, and 
not keep that ere Jem. For boyses an’t never of 
no use, only to idle about, and dewour wictuals and 
give sauce. I’m sure I shouldn’t care if so be as I 
never laid my eyeses upon a boy again as long as I 
live—bégging pardon of them what’s young 
masters.”’ 

** You need not beg their pardons at all, Nanny’’ 
—said Juliet, trying to look grave. 

‘*To be sure Miss’’—said Nanny—‘ you've a 
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right to know what boyses is. But I must hurry 
down, and get my tea, and have it over. Mrs. 
Blaggen must be done her’n by this time; for all 
she drinks four cups with brem butter to suit. She 
took it into the kitching this evening to save the 
parlourses, becase why, they’re smartened up for 
compny. I warrant that ere Jem is all the time a 
grinning and making faceses at her back! And if 
she was to offer to box his earses, he’d call out in a 
minute he’d have the law of her. He says he was 
boy once to a lawyer that did not know how to 
make money and keep out of scrapeses, and so was 
took to Newgate. I wish Jem had been took with 
him.” , 

Nanny departed; and the young Manderfields 
soon after descended to Mrs. Blagden’s front-par- 
lour, which they found ‘‘ smartened up’’ with fresh 
flowers in the bow-pots, as the two china jars on 
the mantel-piece were called, and four tall mould 
candles decorated with cut-paper in tall bright brass 
candlesticks, a clean chintz cover on the sofa, and 
the usual green baize removed from the carpet. A 
large upright folding screen forming a sort of hol- 
low-square was placed before the door that opened 
into the back parlour, and it was through the key- 
hole of this door that the servants took their peeps. 
Within the inclosure of the screen was a chair and 
a little round table, with a candle on it, and several 
articles called in theatrical language ‘‘ properties.”’ 

Mrs. Blagden was a tall thin personage, and 
therefore rejoiced in what she considered a very 
genteel figure. She had an amazingly small face 
and features. The boys thought that (like the 
people in oné of the Spectator’s moral and amusing 
dreams) she must have exchanged her original head 
for that of some woman very diminutive in size. 
But, happily for her, she regarded her small-fea- 
tured countenance as one of infantine delicacy. 

She was drest, on the present occasion, in her 
gala suit. The fashionable female attire of that 
period was remarkably tasteless and unbecoming; 
and as usual, it was caricatured by the ladies of the 
bourgeoisie. Among other disfigurements, powder 
was not yet quite banished from the hair of the 
women, except among the higher classes, and they, 
indeed, had but recently discarded it. So Mrs. 
Blagden’s hair was well-powdered; the custom 
lingering long among those whose locks had been 
touched with silver by the relentless fingers of 
Time. On the top of her head she wore a sort of 
jockey-cap of black satin with a gilt band and 
buckle. It had no strings, but was stuck on, 
(painfully, we fear,) by two pins about a foot in 
length headed with large bright knobs. A strange 
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custom then prevailed in England, of ladies (and 
even little girls) when drest for company, wearing 
their bonnets in the house. Round the neck of 
Mrs. Blagden was closely folded a white muslin 
cravat tied with a great bow in front. These cra- 
vats (sometimes so large as to bury the chin) had 
been adopted by ladies as well as gentlemen, in 
compliment to the prince of Wales. Mrs. Blagden’s 
open gown of black and red striped silk, retired 
back to display a white muslin petticoat trimmed 
with a deep knotted fringe, or fringe knotting, left 
article which she 
Round her waist 
was a sash of thick blue ribbon, ‘‘ particularly long 
and on which were printed three ‘‘pic- 
tures;’” on the front a broad oval representing 
Palemon and Lavinia; and at each end a tall oval, 
one portraying the Shepherdess of the Alps, the 
other Sterne’s Maria. 

Mrs. Blagden while waiting for the company, 
questioned her juvenile guests upon the shows they 
had seen, and if among the rest they had been 
honoured with a sight of their majesties. 

** Not yet’’—replied Juliet-—‘‘ but they are to be 
at the theatre on ‘Thursday, and papa has promised 
to take us thither.’’ 

‘Ot éourse’’—remarked Mrs. Blagden—‘“‘ you 
will be on ooks and thorns till Thursday comes; 
as you’ve never any chance of seeing great people 
in America.”’ 

‘We have seen the president often’’—replied 
Charles. 

**The president—who is he?”’ 

‘*Oh!—do you not know!—General Washing- 


from the large quantity of that 
had made for her curtains, &c. 


wide,”’ 


ton, certainly.”’ 

**Washington—I think I recollect the name. I’ve 
some hidea I’ve eard something about that person.’’ 

‘*And did you never hear of Dr. Franklin’ — 
said Charles—‘‘ my brother is called after him.”’ 

‘*Some relation of your family, I suppose.—Or 
your medical man, perhaps. Well now—I think I 
must let the cat out of the bag, and tell you what a 
treat I have in store for you. As you have not yet 
had the honour of getting a sight of his majesty, 
(and won’t have till Thursday,) this hevening, to 
stay your stomachs, you shall meet with a gentle- 
man who hactually belongs to the court, and lives 
in the palace, and can see both their majesties and 
the ryal princes and princesses hevery day of his 
life. I got a friend to invite him here; and to get 
him to come, Mr. Knight was held out to him.”’ 

“Is he a nobleman?’’—inquired Juliet, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘Oh! Mrs. Blagden, do contrive 
that he shall say something to me, if it is only six 
words.”’ 

** Juliet—for shame !’’—frowned Franklin, aside 
to her. 

‘*Why—I can’t say he’s much of a lord’’—re- 
plied Mrs. Blagden—*“‘ though he has a place at court 
—where he is one of the chieftest hofficers of his 
majesty’s ousehold. His most principal business 
is to attend to his majesty’s dinner; and he helps 
prepare the great dishes with his own ands.”’ 
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‘Then he is the king’s cook’’—observed Frank- 
lin. 

‘*Why—something in that line. I assure you he 
olds himself very dignified, as gentlemen in his 
station have a righttodo. And he’s very particular 
about gentility. His visits are quite favours, for 
they're not easy to be had. But, as I was saying, 
it must be a real treat to American persons to see 
gentlemen and ladies that does things for the king 
and ryal family, or even for the nobility and gentry.”’ 

Franklin Manderfield began to think of leaving 
the room. 

‘*Though I say it that should not say it’’—pur-~ 
sued Mrs. Blagden—‘‘you, being Americans, are 
quite lucky in coming to a house like mine. To be 
sure, boasting is not the thing, but you couldn't 
have lighted upon a gentlewoman that has more 
hoppertunities of knowing what goes on among the 
great folks. ‘To be sure, I had a touch of igh life 
myself, when I stayed two years in the family of 
Lord Kilgobbin; and I might have been there still, 
only my lord took a figary of going back to Hire- 
land to live on his estate in that orrible country. So 
rather than to be situated among the Hirish, I took 
Mr. B. who was considered quite a good speck, 
being a hofficer in his majesty’s customs.”’ 

Mrs. Blagden was now obliged to cease her con- 
versation with the young Manderfields, and devote 
herself to receiving the company, who began to 
arrive ‘‘by ones, by twos, and by threes;’’ little 
Laura (whose curiosity was highly excited) whis- 
pering to her sister whenever a very queer-looking 
man made his bow to the hostess—*‘ Juliet—Juliet 
—do you think that is the king’s cook?”’ Mrs. 
Blagden overhearing her, kindly promised to give 
a due hint, when Mr. Suppenloffel really did make 
his appearance: and hoped he would be in time to 
see the beginning of Mr. Knight. 

Among the guests, was a blooming young lady 
apparently about five-and-twenty, with an equal 
portion of the rose on her cheeks, chin, and fore- 
head. She was airily drest in a bluish white book- 
muslin gown, a pinkish tiffany scarf, and a little 
chip hat set to one side upon a head held also to 
one side, and covered all over with a mass of large 
frizzy curls that looked like a yellow fog surround- 
ing the full moon. This young lady apologized for 
being late—saying to Mrs. Blagden and the rest of 
the company—‘‘I assure you I drest and came 
away, as soon as ever I could get off from Lady 
Caroline. You know her and I are quite confiden- 
tial; and the dear creature detained me so long 
talking about her music-master. Between our- 
selves, she’s over head and ears in love with him. 
I don’t believe it will be possible to get her to marry 
the old duke, though he has already begun to give 
her diamonds. I should not wonder if her ladyship 
and the signor are off to Gretna Green, one of these 
days. But that’s between ourselves’’—giving a 
significant nod to the whole company. 

‘‘How is the marquis getting on’’—said a tall 
handsome young man, with the remains of powder 
in his hair, remarkably broad and finely-pleated 
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cambric ruffles, and extremely fine legs displayed 
to advantage by white silk stockings. ‘The person 
he addressed had just come in, and wore a frock 
coat and a red and white striped waistcoat, and had 
his legs concealed by fair-topped boots. ‘‘'The 
marquis’’—said he—‘‘ why the marquis is going on 
pretty much in the same fashion. He and I were 
at Ascot races yesterday, and he betted a cool thou- 
sand on Kittums, and lost as he always does. Why 
even in the first heat Why-not was a neck before 
Kittums. I did something myself by betting on 
Gohanna. Between ourselves the marquis is a mon- 
strous fool.’’ 

Juliet now begged Franklin in a low voice to 
find an opportunity of inquiring to what marquis 
the gentleman alluded. But Franklin insisted that 
it was no matter. 

Very near Juliet sat two ladies who were arguing 
whether push-up sleeves or tuck sleeves were most 
fashionable. ‘They now looked much pleased at the 
entrance of a slim damsel not in the very earliest 
bloom of youth, but in an extremely well-fitting 


dress of Japan muslin, and with two wreaths of 


small red roses round her head. 
** Ah! 
Miss de 
‘*Pray Miss’’—said the other—‘‘ which is most 


*—said one of the disputants—‘‘ bere comes 


Kneedles—she can tell us.’’ 


the rage—push-up sleeves, or tucked ones?’’ 

** Neither’’—replied Miss de Kneedles—con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Both have 
months with the nobility and gentry. 


these two 
Lady Geor- 


giana Fitzgeorge’s white satin wedding-dress had 


been out 


” 


Prussian sleeves. 

*“‘And how are they’’—exclaimed both ladies 
eagerly. 

‘« They are what the French call ala Prusse. Mrs. 
Robings has a new fore-woman, fresh from Paris, 
and she has brought over all the last new styles.’’ 

‘And what is the latest trimming?’’—inquired 
one of the questioners. 

**Generally coquings.’’ 
** And what are coquings?”’ 
Her royal highness the 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester prefers poufts.’’ 

‘* What are poufis?”’ 

‘They are something in the style of bouffants, 


‘*Something quite new. 


but more pronouncy. 
** How procouncy?”’ 
‘“*Why more decidy. 

phia of Gloucester’s last dresses is a tuberose-co- 


One of the Princess So- 


loured tabinet, garni with a frange.”’ 

‘*What is a frange? Is not it something like a 
fringe?’’ 

‘*A frange, I say. 
treasure.—A piece of the Princess Sophia of Glou- 
There—this was the ma- 
took out of her 


But now I'll show you a real 


cester’s last court-dress. 
terial of the train.’’ She then 
pocket a white paper carefully folded, and opening 
it slowly to enhance its glories by protracted expec- 
tation, she displayed a small slip of what she called 
‘*velours verd de pois.”’ 

**It looks like a bit of pea-green velvet’’—said 
one of the ladies. 
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‘* Every thing must not be taken by its looks’’— 
replied Miss de Kneedles—‘‘This is a genuine 
velours verd de pois.”’ 

‘*But is it really a part of a princess’s dress’’— 
exclaimed Juliet, venturing forward—‘‘ Oh! please 
to let me touch it. If I only dare ask for the 
smallest particle of it.”’ 

‘*My dear Juliet!’’—said Charles. 

** Juliet—for shame!’’—said Franklin. 

‘Do you belong to the American family that 
Mrs. Blagden told me are lodging with her?’’—in- 
quired Miss de Kneedles. 

‘* Yes, indeed I do’’—answered Juliet—‘‘ These 
are my two brothers, and this is my little sister. 
We are all Americans.”’ 

‘‘Dear me! Were those frocks made in Ame- 
rica?’ How strange. Well, as it will be a great 
thing for you to show when you go back to your 
own country, I'll be very generous, and give you 
a leetle, leetle bit of her royal highness’s verd ve- 
lours train, precious as it is. Where are my scis- 
sors? 
So I'll snip you off a piece. There 
now—ain’t you rich? You've a treasure to carry 
Of course, you know that her 


my pocket. 


home to America. 
royal highness, the princess Sophia of Gloucester, 
is his majesty’s own niece.”’ 

‘*Not his daughter then’’—said Juliet, looking 
a little disappointed—but, for the present depositing 
the precious piece of velvet in her bosom. 

A gentleman now entered, bearing an immense 
bundle of flowers. He was immediately surrounded 
by ladies, all of them breaking out into raptures at 
the sight of his bouquet, which in a short time was 
gallantly divided among them. ‘‘ Here’’—said the 
gentleman—‘‘is a sprig of geranium from the same 
plant as one which I had the honor of presenting 
this morning to her grace the duchess of Delving- 
ton; and she condescended to reward me with one 
of her most affable smiles. And the fellow to this 
Otaheitean rose, was admitted to a place in the hair 
of Lady Flora Flowerdale when she dressed for 
dinner.”’ 

He was stopped short in this catalogue raisonnée 
of his flowers, by the stopping of a coach at the 
door. ‘‘Ah!’’—said Mrs. Blagden—‘‘that must 
be Mr. Suppenloffel.’’ 

**Or Mr. Knight, perhaps’ 

‘*Oh! no—Mr. Knight never rides. 
himself weather-proof; and says he dresses in such 
a way as to keep out both eat and cold. He is 
situated in the war hoffice: and when hoffice-hours 
are hover, he does as much walking as he can, by 
way of hexercise, and goes about picking up things. 
He catches all his hideas in that way; and you'll 
soon see how he turns them to account.’’ 

A respectable looking elderly gentleman now 
appeared, habited in a full suit of brown even to 
his wig, which matched his clothes exactly. He 
wore a small diamond pin in his frill, and had a 
diamond ring on his finger. His face was very 
German. He was announced as Mr. Suppenloffel; 
and there was a silence of two minutes; the com- 
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pany being struck with awe, and Mrs. Blagden 
smiling in dumb delight. ‘‘ At last, am IT seeing 
the king's cook!’’—said Laura, in a suppressed 
voice, after drawing a long breath, and gazing 
steadily upon him. The boys checked their un- 
guarded little sister, who cast down her eyes in 
confusion: but the old German had overheard 
her, and kindly patting her head, he said to her— 
‘*Yes—mine dear—I possess the honour of being 
holden in that station, and serving mine royal 
His majesty’s 


master so as to make him please. 
praisements are bringed to me ofte sy 

Juliet now whispered something to Mrs. Blag- 
den, who smiled and nodded, and then advancing 
Mr. Suppenloffel, said to him—‘‘I am desired, sir, 
by particular request of a young American person, 
(oping no offence), to ask you if you have no objec- 
tion ‘9 mention (that is if it’s no secret) what dish 
his majesty is most particularly fond of.”’ 

** Juliet, did you say all that?’’—inquired Frank- 
lin, turning to his sister. 

*““Oh! no, certainly not’’—replied Juliet, half- 
laughing. 

“It is easy to perceive’’—said Charles—‘‘ that 
Mrs. Blagden has worded the inquiry in her own 
way.”’ 

‘* Why should such an inquiry he made at all’’— 
remarked Franklin, indignantly. 

‘Tf it’s the least disagreeable for you to tell’’— 
pursued Mrs. Blagden--still addressing Mr. Sup- 
penloflel-—‘‘ we won't insist, and will umbly beg 
pardon for so presuming. Only it’s so natural, 
(particularly for Americans) to wish to know his 
majesty'’s favourite dish.’’ 

‘Boiled mutton’’—replied the king's cook—his 
hesitation in telling being evidently caused by a re- 
luctance to disclose the homely taste of his royal 
master; which taste had in truth often proved a 
source of annoyance to him. 

‘*His majesty, though the most best of the kings, 
is all for the simplicity’’—continued Mr. Suppe n- 
loffel. ‘‘My small poor talents would be wasted 
away, if his royal childer did resemble to him.”’ 
Then turning to the gentleman of the great bouquet, 
he proceeded—‘*‘ Ah! my good friend Mr. Cuttings, 
I hear you have got one new place at the Duke of 
Delvington’s—and that you do stand very much 
chance of being his headmost gardener. ‘That is 
well; for the gardeners of foolish people do grow 
rich men sooner than any other of the servants. 
We know that in Yarmany.”’ 

The assistant gardener walked away seeming to 
laugh. 

Mr. Suppenloffel now cast his eyes on the tall 
handsome young gentleman with the remains of 
powder in his hair. ‘* Well, John’’—said he—‘‘I 
see your leg is quite got well, that you breaked 
when you did fall off from behind that carriage of 
the Earl of Tilt and Totter, when he came one day 
to Windsor. 
the pastry-office window, when I did see your mas- 


I was cooling some boiled cream upon 


ter’s carriage drive up to the gate with you and one 
more footman at the back of it. It was very strange 
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and extraordinary, as you have practised so much 
at holding on to the tossels: but you did give one 
tomble and off you fell. I did see it was mine 
son’s friend John Jackson, and I had not time to 
look any longer, for it was mine duty to be called 
away to see at some peach jelly. But I heard you 
was picked up.”’ 

The footman now began to play with his cane, 
which he had unawares brought with him, use 
being second nature. 

Mr. Suppenloffel afterwards accosted the gen- 
tleman in the frock coat and topped boots, and said 
to him—*‘‘ Ah! Mr. Spurrier—I saw you going to 
that race-place Ascot. ‘That was one fine nag you 
rided: quite as good as him of your marquis, that 
went before you. I like much to see a groom horsed 
as well as his master.’’ 

The marquis’s groom whistled faintly, and looked 
down at his boots. 

Mr. Suppenlofiel now recognized some of the 
ladies; first paying his compliments to she of the 
round rosy face, inquiring if when ‘‘her mistress, 
Lady Caroline Giddings, was married to the Duke 
of Ratcastle she was to be taken at once to his 
family seat:’’ adding—‘‘I remember you very 
plainly, Miss Muffet—I did see you often at Wind- 
sor with your lady.”’ 
the music- master, that she could not forbear telling 
Mr. Suppenloffel (confidentially of course) that Lady 
Caroline hated the very sight of the old duke, that 
she was desperately in Jove with Signor Barbenegri 
—and that to her certain knowledge they were 
planning an elopement to Gretna Green. 

The old gentleman next_addressed himself to the 
‘*Well, 


Mademoiselle de Kneedles’’—said he—‘‘and how 


young lady who was the dress oracle. 


goes on the mantua-making business—do vou still 
work at gowns for Mrs. Robings? I hear my 
daughters say that she has done Very wise to get 
one Frenchwoman from France. It will bring her 
to more fashion.’ 

‘*There never was any want of fashion at Mrs. 
Robings’s establishment’’—said Miss de Kneedles, 
bridling. ‘And now in addition to all our other 
ladies of rank, we have even got a footing in the 


royal family. We are under the patronage of the 


Princess Sophia of Gloucester.” 

The old cuisinier de palais continued going 
among the company that now crowded the parlour, 
and recognized them nearly all. 

‘*What a monstrous memory the fellow has’’— 
said Mr. Spurrier to Mr. John Jackson—‘‘ It’s 
dangerous ever to have been seen by him.”’ 

‘*Pho’’—said Mr. Jackson—‘‘ who cares! —Don’t 
we all know one another.”’ 


‘«'True’’—said Mr. Cuttings—“‘ but one don’t like 





to be showed up before those very clever-looking 
A me rican children te 

It is needless to tell how much difficulty the young 
Manderfields found in keeping their countenances 
during all these successive disclosures, which were 
at first surprising, and then amusing to them. 

At length a strange sort of knock was heard at 
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the street door, followed by a strange sound in the 
entry. Mrs. Blagden having given the key-note, 
there was a general buzz round the room of—‘*‘ Mr. 
Knight—Mr. Knight—Here he is at last.”’ 

Still Mr. Knight did not appear;—but the barking 
of a dog was heard in the passage. 

**Oh! Mrs. Blagden’’—said Laura—‘‘I did not 
know you kept adog. Why have not I seen him? 
I like dogs so much.”’ 

Mrs. Blagden looked queer. 

Presently another dog began to bark in a still 
louder tone. —‘‘ Have you two dogs, Mrs. Blagden?”’ 


—said Charles—‘‘that last one barks like a noble 


Cockade, accompanied by the tread of soldiers 
marching in quick time. ‘The imitation was so ex- 
cellent that the hearers fell into raptures, declaring 
that Mr. Knight must certainly have been provided 
with a real drum and fife. Little Laura, however, 
who was seated near the screen on a low stool, 
rather behind her sister, contrived to peep through 
a crevice, and saw with wonder how Mr. Knight sat 
on his chair, pursing up his mouth to produce the 
sound of a fife, pounding both fists on the table to 
imitate ‘‘the doubling drum,’’ and stamping his 
feet alternately on the floor to mimic the measured 
step of soldiers. 

Afier this, he personated a trumpet, and ‘‘ blew 


g fellow.”’ 

3 Mrs. Blagden looked queerer still. a blast so loud and dread,”’ that, at first, his hearers 
2 Thena voice was distinguished, saying—‘‘ Down, were fain to stop their ears; but soon growing ac- 
; Dasher, down!—Back, Bingo, back.’’ The dogs customed to it, they greeted its conclusion with 
$ seemed to obey, and whined themselves gradually ‘‘unbounded applause’’—the boys joining vigour- 


into silence. 
“Mr. Knicht!—Mr. Knight!’’—exclaimed Mrs. 


ously in all these tokens of approbation. 
Mrs. Blagden, who took on herself the part of 


Blagden extatically.—‘‘Here he is—here comes property-woman, then went round through the back 3 
; the dear old gentleman that is to kill us all with parlour, and supplied the musician with a bright 3 
$ laughing. I hope none of you have ever seen him copper tea-kettle. ‘Turning it bottom upwards, and 
> before.’ dubbing on it with his knuckles, he gave it the true 3} 
; The children exchanged glances more significantly metallic sound of a ketile-drum, to which, alter ; 
3 than ever, and then directed their looks towards the awhile, he added an imitative bugle accompaniment § 
3 | 


door, with an eagerness that seemed to say—‘* Had 


very well executed. He then became a Frenc! 


I three eyes I'd see thee.”’ orn, as his hostess called it; and afterwards a dis- 3 
; The door opened, and in came Mr. Knight. tant cannon, by means of holding in both hands an} 
2 Mr. Knight entered;—and the young Mander- immense sheet of thick paper, and giving it at in- 3 
3 fields found to their great relief, that he was not tervals a powerful shake, loud, and skilfully ma- 
2 the fine old gentleman of the park; and this time naged. 
§ they exchanged glances of congratulation. These military feats, which were really excel- ; 
3 Mr. Knight was a short thick personage with a lently done, were followed by some comic ‘‘acts,’’ 
> broad good-humoured countenance, and a lively as a farce succeeds a play. Mr. Knight imitated a 
$ gray eye. He wore a tie-wig of the usual reddish { sweep ascending a chimney, scraping and brushing ; 
as he went up, and then singing out at the top. ¢ 


colour that is so fashionable with elderly gentlemen. 
His dress was a blue coat with large metal buttons, 
ared waistcoat, brown knee-breeches, and broad- 
striped blue and white stockings of what our 
American boys called ‘‘the rock-fish pattern,” 
terminating in shoes with immense silver buckles. 

He marched up and paid his compliments to the 
lady of the house, who several times had had the 
felicity of meeting him at houses where she vi-ited. 
Mrs. Blagden then conducted him out of the front 
parlour; and taking him through the back one 
where sat the supper-table, (its mysteries concealed 
by a large white cloth thrown lightly over it,) she 
put him through the door that opened upon the 
screen, and showed him the inclosure which was 
to form his behind-the-scenes. Here he was to 
commence the first part of the entertainment, for 
which she assured him in a whisper the company 
were all dying with impatience, particularly the 
young misses and masters from America, who had 
never had a chance of seeing any thing funny in 
their own country,—poor things. All proper ar- 
rangements being made, Mrs. Blagden returned to 
the company, and recommended strict silence to 
them all. 

Presently was heard from behind the screen the 
exact sound of a drum and fife playing The White 


Next he was heard as a milkmaid, rattling her 
bucket-chains and yoke, as she set down her tin 
pails at the top of a customer's area, yelling out 
something that sounded like ‘‘ Nuke below,’’ ac- 
cording to the usual ery of English milk-people. 
In short, he went through a series of London cries 
with great and merited applause. Afterwards, he 
was a poultry yard, in which the language of the 
feathered bipeds, fowls, geese, and turkies, was 
given to the life, and greeted with ‘‘tremendous 
applause.’’ Little Laura in peeping behind the 
scenes, was equally amused and astonished, as she 
witnessed the strange contortions by which Mr. 
Knight produced these various sounds. She won- 
dered if his face would ever get right again. 

After Mr. Knight had been supplied with some 
refreshment in the form of a glass of wine, and 
what Mrs. Blagden called a plate of am sand- 
widges, brought to him by that lady in person, he 
began to demolish the properties; affecting to saw 
off the legs of his chair, (you could hear the saw 
going and the legs falling,) and then pretending to 
overset his table, with the terrific crash of all the 
things that were upon it. Never was any thing 
more natural. 

These feats being accomplished, and the audi- 
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ence (who behaved a merveille) all properly aston- 
ished and delighted, Mr. Knight relinquished his 
invisibility, emerged from behind the screen, and 
The 


was then folded up, and removed, and Mr. Knight 


made his bow in propria persona. screen 


was inducted into an arm chair placed in the cen- 
Here h« 


which consisted of a comic story, and 


tre of the room. gave the last act of his 
performance, 


a comic song, well told and well sung. 


Mr. Knight was undoubtedly a genius in his 
way, and he always took as much pleasure in 


amusing his audience, as his audience did in being 


amused by him. His song was a parody on a popu- 


lar polacca, and it run somewhat in this manner:* 


Slow] Go spread some bread and treacle nice, 
And give each little boy a slice. 

Go spre-a-ed some bre-a-ed, 

Go spre-a-ed some. bre-a-ed 

Go spread, go spread, some bread, some bread. 


Go spread— 


Quick] Bread and treacle, bread and treacle 

Slow] Bread —treacle—treacle—bread— 
‘Treacle—bread—bread—treacle— 

Quick} Treacle, treacle, treacle, bread, bread, bread— 
Bread and treacle, bread and treacle, 
Bread and treacle, bread and treacle— 

Bread 
This song, as Mrs. Blagden said, reminded her 


of supper; and she marshalled the company into the 


adjoining parlour, giving her arm to Mr. Knight, 


* This song was really composed and sung by an Eng- 


lish gentleman of great comic powers 


LAMENT OF 


NIGHT. 


who though the hero of the evening, was unavoid- 
ably placed on her left hand at table, being ranked 
by the king’s cook, to whom was allotted the post 
of honour on the right of the hostess. 

Mrs. Blagden had some fear that his majesty’s 
cook would not be able te eat any thing at her 
table: but, to her great joy, the good gentleman did 
ample justice to her oysters, ham, chicken and 
salad, and even deigned to partake of her goose- 
berry tarts. 

The young Manderfields, having promised their 
mother that they would faithfully retire at eleven 
o'clock, took their leave as soon as the cloth was re- 
moved, thanking Mrs. Blagden for the enjoyments 
of the evening, the boys shaking hands with Mr. 
Knight, and handsomely making their acknow- 
ledgements for the pleasure his talents had afforded 
‘‘Americans or not’’—said Mr. Knight, as 
finest children 


them. 
they left the room—‘‘ those are the 
I ever saw in my life.’’ 

The young Manderfields had really taken in so 
much amusement that they were found still awake 
and talking it over when their parents came home 
from the opera; and it was the chief subject of con- 
versation all next day. 

On comparing notes, each acknowledged having 
imbibed a secret apprehension that Mr. Knight and 
same person, and all had felt it a relief to find 
themselves mistaken. 


the old gentleman of the park might possibly be the 


(To be continued.) 
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LAMENT OF NIGHT. 


BY MISS SARAH F 


On! I must weep, for I am very weary, 


Ever pursued by day where’er I go, 


Unless I sink into some cavern dreary, 


O’erwhelmed with such a hopeless task of wo 
} 


I come with silent steps, as day doth vanish, 


With crimson banner in the glorious west, 
And light my golden stars, that they may banish 
Care from my stricken heart and aching breast 
But when I find my fairest flowers paling, 
Some weak and fainting on the “lap of earth,” 
I cannot check my tears, or stop the wailing 
Sigh of regret, that they had ever birth 
I fold them softly in a gentle slumber, 
Hoping to win them back to life again, 
And fan their heated brows times without number, 


Trembling for fear my care may be in vain 


ss-rim’d fountair 


And then I fill my 
Unweariedly o'er earth at 


sever 


even-time, 


HAMILTON. 


That their full chalice may be gushing ever 


With evening’s mellow voices all in chime 


Scarce have I left my favourite fountain, dancing 


Round the gray-rock ere day drinks from the brim, 


— 


saw him once as I was backward glancing, 


When hiding me in the old forest dim. 
My fire-fly lamps, my gentle minstrels singing, 


Are quenched and hushed when d 


y looks from the sky, 
He sets so 1 


I clos 


iany horrid discords ringin 


my ears, and the more swiftly fly 


Alas! alas! the 
The hi 
By day 


As fresh bl wn bl 


lofty thoughts I waken, 
h deep impulse, and the solemn vow, 
are withered, rudely torn and shaken 


ssoms from the trembling bough 


Unless I sink into some 
O’erwheln 


cavern dreary, 


ed with such a bitter weight of woe. 
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THE 


MINISTER AND THE 


MERCHANT. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Waytanp, a wealthy merchant of B—, 
like most other men, had his hobby, though few rode 


oftener or faster than he. His hobby was to carp at 


ministers, who were all, in his estimation, a set of 


idle fellows, not worth their salt. He belonged to 


the church because it was respectable, and paid his 
This last 
act, however, was never performed with a very good 


pew rent when the collector called for it. 
grace. ‘lo him, it seemed so much like throwing 
money away, that it always made him feel cross 
Sull, Mr. Wayland 


was aclever sort of aman. This was only his hobby. 


when the bill was presented. 

The minister of the church to which he belonged, 
a Mr. Sefton, received one thousand dollars salary. 
Mr. Wayland’s income was over five thousand a 
year, and he was still accumulating property with 
great rapidity. One day two of his personal friends, 
leading men in the church, called upon him. 

‘*Mr. Way!and,”’ said one of them, after all were 
seated in a snug little private office back of the 


sé 


merchant’s principal counting room, ‘‘ some of us, 
who think Mr. Sefton’s salary too small for a man 
with five children to support and educate, have de- 
termined to make a direct effort to raise it to fifteen 
hundred dollars. It will only require ten individuals 
to subscribe fifty dollars each, and the whole mat- 
ter is at once and quietly settled. You will make 
one of the ten of course.”’ 

‘* Indeed, then, and I will not,’’ was the prompt 
reply, made with some warmth. ‘‘ Mr. Sefton gets 
enough for what he does. No man should receive 
more than a thousand dollars for preaching. If Mr. 
Sefton wants more, let him go to work like other 
people, not idle away the whole week, and then ret 
up for a couple of hours on Sunday, and talk a little. 
No, no, gentlemen! I’ve no notion of paying a 
premium on laziness. We've far too many minis- 
ters as it is. Every fellow with a little tongue, and 
too lazy to work, sets up for a preacher, and there 
are always enough pious ones to be found who are 
ready to saddle him upon the people. Let them go 
to work, I say!”’ 

‘‘But, Mr. Wayland,’’ interposed one of his 
visitors, ‘‘I know Mr. Sefton intimately, and can 
testify that few men in any employment labour as 
long and as hard as he does.”’ 

Don’t tell me about the labour one 
of your black coats performs. Look at their sleek 
faces and delicate hands. Labour! Not they!’’ 

‘*They may not labour with their hands, Mr. 
Wayland, as some men have to labour, and yet 
have very hard duties to perform.”’ 

‘‘Hard duties! Oh, dear! What kind of hard 
duty, I wonder, has Mr. Sefton to perform?’’ 


VoL. xxvuu.—11 


** Nonsense! 


RARAROO AAAI ODODE 


‘The labour of: mind is hard when compared 
with bodily labour.”’ 

‘*So your authors, and lawyers, and doctors and 
preachers will tell you. But I never believed a word 
of it. It’s only one of their pretences to cozen the 
public out of fat incomes, on which to pamper their 
Hard duty! Oh, no! 
go down with me. I’ve seen too much of your 
Talk of hard duty, when a 
man has a whole week to prepare two discourses 
in. I wish I could get off as easily!” 

As Mr. Wayland was now fairly mounted with 
spurs to his boots, his visitors felt that it would only 
be wasting time to oppose any kind of argument to 
his prejudices, and so, after giving him another 


laziness. That story wont 


preachers in my time. 


chance to accept or refuse te make one of the ten 
who were to pay fifty dollars each towards Mr. 
Sefton’s advance of salary, they bade him good 
morning, and went their way, to meet with better 
success in other quarters. 

The congregation over which Mr. Sefton had 
been called to minister, was a large one, and num- 
bered a goodly proportion who were what is ealled 
very well to do in the world. There were six men 
alone, whose aggregate annual income was over 
eighty thousand dollars. Indeed, the congregation 
was known as a wealthy one. The building in 
which they worshipped was a splendid edifice that 
cost over seventy-five thousand dollars, though, as 
is too often the case, burdened with a debt of about 
one half the price of erection. Internally, every thing 
was rich and elegant. The organ was a most mag- 
nificent one. As a set-off to this splendour was a 
fair proportion of poor, who were by far too little 
thought of and cared for, except by the pastor and 
a few benevolent females, whose quiet charities 
sofiened many a hard pillow, and dried many a 
tearful eye. 

As has been seen, a salary of one thousand dol- 
lars was considered amply sufficient for the minis- 
ter of this congregation, who, in the ideas of many 
like Mr. Wayland, had nothing at all to do but to 
write two sermons a week, and preach them on 
Sunday, a work in itself, by the way, which, if 
well done, these same carpers would have found 
not quite so trifling a matter as they supposed. 

But let us look in upon Mr. Wayland himself, 
and see how he spends his time. It is Sunday 
morning. From causes not requisite here to be 
mentioned, at least one third of his sermon for the 
morning service was written after twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night. The consequence is, a very un- 
comfortable headache for Sunday morning, with 
little or no appetite for breakfast. A cup of tea, and 
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118 THE MINISTER 


a small piece of dry toast make up his morning 
meal, and then he is obliged to leave his family, and 
retire to his study to prepare for the services of the 
morning. He has been thus engaged about half an 
hour, and has just begun to write a fuller elucida- 
tion of some point in his discourse that does not 
seem to him clear enough, when a domestic taps at 
his door. 
very desirous of seeing him. 


He learns that there is below a woman 
On going down, he 
tinds the wife of a poor parishioner in much distress 
of mind. Her husband has been taken suddenly ill 
with pleurisy, and the doctor despairs of his reco- 
very. 

‘*[ will come immediately after the morning 


He is anxious to see his minister. 


service,’’ he replies to the woman’s request. ‘‘I 
am much engaged now, and will be until eleven 
o’clock.’’ 
‘** But my husband is very i!l, and is so anxious to 
The tear- 


ful eyés and trembling voice of his parishioner, 


” 


see you. I'm afraid it will be too late. 
added to the solemnly spoken sentence, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
it will be too late,’’ prevailed. 

‘*In half an hour I will be there,’?’ Mr. Sefton 
After hur- 
riedly glancing at the morning service, he placed 


said, and then returned to his study. 


his sermon, in its rough state, into his pocket, and 
then started on his visit to the sick man. The walk 
was a long one, and ina direction from his house 
When he 
arrived at the humble abode he sought, he found 
that death had been there, and marked for his own 
another victim. ‘The man was near his end, but 
fully conscious of his state. He did not exhibit any 
fears of death, but his wife and three little ones who 


opposite to that where the church stood. 


were gathered around his bed affected him to tears 
whenever his thoughts rested upon them. 

‘**T am not afraid to die, but who will take care 
of these for me?’’ he said, looking his minister in 
the face eagerly. 

‘*He that feedeth the young ravens when they 
cry,” 
‘* He who has thus far sustained these, your house- 


was the comforting assurance of the minister. 


hold treasures, through you as an instrument, will 
provide for them still. 
away, send them their bread in due season through 


He will, in taking you 


some other channel. Trust in God. They that fear 
him he will in no wise cast off. His promises are 
sure. Give up all anxiety. Their Father in Heaven 
loves them with a tenderer love than you have ever 
felt for them.”’ 

Thus did Mr. Sefton go on to encourage the dying 
man, all the while that his wife and children hung 
around his bed in tears. Yet, in the midst of such 
a trying scene, with the images of his own little 
ones coming up constantly in his mind, he could not 
rise above the natural sympathies of our nature. 
Even while he strove to pour in the oil and wine of 
consolation, his own heart was aching for the afflic- 
tions of those to whom he uttered words of comfort. 
At the bedside of the dying man he remained for 
nearly two hours, and then closed his eyes in the 
deep sleep that knows no waking. 

Tearing himself now away from the heartstricken 
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wife, who needed his strengthening words more 
than ever, he started for the church in which it was 
his duty to preach. Looking at his watch, he found 
that it lacked only five minutes to eleven o’clock, 
and it would require rapid walking to reach the 
place of worship in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Wayland, after spending the hours from the 
time he rose from the breakfast table until church 
time, in reading a pleasant book, went with his 
He 


entered his pew just five minutes before the hour of 


family, as was his custom, to attend worship. 
service. At one minute past eleven o'clock, he 
became uneasy at the prolonged absence of Mr. 
Sefion from the pulpit. At the second minute he 
whispered to his wife a complaint at the minister’s 
want of punctuality. Five minutes past, and he be- 
came restless und impatient, and leaned over to his 
neighbour’s pew, and uttered half aloud a word of 
censure. Before the expiration of ten minutes he 
had disturbed the occupants of twenty pews around 
him by his restlessness, frequent looking at his 
watch, and whispered words of complaint to all 
within his reach. At last Mr. Sefton made his ap- 
pearance, but Mr. Wayland was only prepared to 
find fault with, instead of profiting by his sermon. 

** Good day, Mr. Wayland!”’ said a neighbour, as 
they walked home from church. ‘‘ How were you 
pleased this morning?”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ In the first place, 
Mr. Sefton was ten minutes behind his time. Such 
want of punctuality is unpardonable. Suppose I 
were to be ten minutes behind my time in paying 
Would I get off as easily as 
he has done? No indeed! And then, some portions 


my note to-morrow. 


of his discourse were very crude. One part in par- 
ticular was not at all clear, and was worded with 
gross inelegance.”’ 

It was that very part of the discourse on which 
the minister was engaged, in the effort to improve 
it, when he was called to attend the death-bed of a 
poor parishioner. 

Mr. Wayland went home, and partook freely of 
a luxurious dinner, and then lay down, and slept 
until it was time to attend the afternoon service. 
Mr. Sefton, on the contrary, eat sparingly, and then 
went into his study. Pastoral duties, during the 
preceding week, had drawn more largely than usual 
upon his time, and he had only been able to write a 
portion of his afternoon discourse. Only about an 
hour and a half remained in which to conclude it, 
and, although exhausted by the services of the 
morning, and his feelings excited by the death scene 
he had witnessed, he was compelled to bend his un- 
willing mind to the elucidation of a subject that 
He was 
just beginning to feel the spirit of his subject, and 


required much concentration of thought. 


his ideas just beginning to flow freely, when he was 
sent for to baptize the sick child of a wealthy mem- 
ber of his church, represented to be at the point of 
The carriage of his parishioner was at the 
door, and he could not refuse to go. The unfinished 
sermon had to be laid aside. It was an hour before 
he could get back, and then it was too late to com- 


death. 
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plete the discourse. His only resource was to select 
from the many sermons already preached, one that 
seemed best suited to the present state of his con- 
gregation. ‘l’o do this, and to make a few altera- 
tions, occupied all the time remaining before the 
hour to begin service. 

‘* Well, Mr. Wayland, how were you pleased 
with that sermon?”’ asked the neighbour to whom 
he had expressed his dissatisfaction in the morning. 

‘The sermon was well enough. But then I 
heard him preach it word for word about two years 


ago.”’ 


**Oh, no! I should think not.”’ 

** Yes, but I did, though. I remember it per- 
Now, that is what I call a fraud upon his 
congregation. He is paid for preaching, and pretty 
liberally too, I should think, for two paltry sermons 


fectly. 


a-week. And surely, as little as he could do would 
be to come up to his implie d contract. But your 
gentlemen wiih black coats love their ease. If they 


can foist off now and then one of their old sermons, 


there is so much gained—so many more hours of 


idleness superadded to their almost useless lives. 
Ministers, let me tell you, are drones in the social 
hive; and what is more, we are getting too many of 
them. ‘They will one day become as thick as the 
locusts of Egypt, and absolutely eat up the land!”’ 
Happily ignorant of these unkind allusions, Mr. 
Sefton, from whose thoughts it was hard to expel 
the painful scene he had witnessed in the morning, 
felt it to be his duty to call upon the poor bereaved 
widow before returning home after the close of the 
afternoon service. ‘aking with him two benevo- 
lent ladies of his congregation, to whom he stated 
briefly the death he had witnessed in the morning, 
he proceeded again to the house of mourning. His 
presence was needed. ‘lo the bereaved wife, the 
affliction seemed more than could possibly be borne. 
But he had words of comfort, and kind assurances 
for her. Her doubting, desponding heart, he encou- 
raged, pointing her eye of faith upward, he urged 
her to trust in Him who has promised to be a hus- 
band to the widow, and a father to the fatherless. 
Thus strengthening her weak faith, and bearing up 
her sinking heart, he was the means of pouring oil 
upon the troubled waters of her spirit. He then lefi 
her with the ladies of his congregation who had 
accompanied him. ‘They, in turn, ministered to her 
natural, as he had done to her spiritual wants. 
After tea, Mr. Sefion proposed to spend an hour 
with his family. ‘They had all assembled in their 
little parlour, and he had just opened with them a 








free conversation, when two of his vestrymen came 
in, and sat for a couple of hours. On their retiring 
he found himself so much fatigued, from the ardu- 
ous duties of the day, as to be obliged to go to bed. 

During the next week he visited pastorally twenty 
families belonging to his congregation, and attended 
two funerals, and afterwards visited three times at 
each of the houses where the deaths had occurred, 
to offer consolation to the bereaved. Four times he 
was called to persons in great affliction of mind from 


evil courses long persevered in. Once he had to 


AND 
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visit the city prison, and offer what spiritual support 
he could to a dying convict. At two diflerent times 
he was engaged for three hours in endeavouring to 
satisfy a doubting member in regard to some funda- 
mental doctrine of the church. Besides these duties, 
he attended the meeting of a Bible society, and ad- 
dressed it at some length, for which considerable 
preparation had been necessary, visited several sick 
parishioners, and spent two entire alternoons among 
And, added to all 
these duties, studied three hours each day, and pre- 


the poor of his congregation. 


pared two sermons for the next sabbath. 

This week was a tolerable average of his regular 
duties. Severe enough, one would think, if only 
quiet mental labour, with bodily fatigue were in- 
volved. But who would be willing, for any money- 
consideration that could be offered, to encounter the 
paintul shocks of feeling to which a minister's call- 
ing subjects him. He must stand beside the bed of 
the sick and the dying, and listen to the widow’s 
lamentations, and look upon the orphan’stears. He 
must go to the prison, and sit down in his narrow 
cell with the man of crime, and be witness to the 
agonies of a guilty conscience aroused by the fear of 
impending death, nay, more, must stand beside the 
doomed felon upon the scaffold! When sudden cala- 
mity falls upon any member of his flock, he has to 
be a witness of the spirit’s anguish. In a word, he 
has to bear a portion of every sorrow that touches 
the hearts of his people, to weep with those that 
weep, though too rarely granted the blessed privi- 
lege of rejoicing with those that rejoice. 

Amid these arduous duties through which he had 
to pass, Mr. Sefton would have felt all that calm- 
ness of mind that results from the consciousness of 
duty performed from right ends, had not the insuf- 
ficiency of his income to meet all the increasing 
wants of hislarge family led to constant disquietude. 
The dread of debt haunted him like a frightful 
spectre. And yet, economize as he would, he found 
that, when his quarter’s salary was paid to him, it 
was insuflicient to meet his grocery, meat and dry- 
goods’ bills. ‘The eflort to increase his salary, not- 
withstanding Mr. Wayland’s refusal to do any thing, 
was successful. Nothing had been said to the min- 
ister relative to this increase. It had been made at 
the instance of two or three friends, who thought 
about him much more than did the other members 
of his well-served congregation. He had collected in 
all his bills, as usual, at the expiration of the current 
quarter, and found that they amounted to three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, there having been 
balances against him at both of the preceding quar- 
terly periods tending to swell the amount of his in- 
debtedness. With these bills spread out before him, 
he sat in some perplexity of mind, when one of his 
vestrymen waited upon him to pay him his salary. 

‘* There is a mistake,’’ said Mr. Sefton, after he 
had counted over the money. ‘‘ Here are three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars.’ 

‘* No, it is all right. Your salary has been raised 
to fifteen hundred dollars,’’ was the pleased reply. 

The minister said nothing, but if Mr. Wayland 
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had been present, he might have wished that him- 
self were one of the ten who had contributed to 
make the so much needed increase of compensation. 
There is a language that reaches the heart quicker 
than words. 

It was about three months from this period that 
an only daughter of Mr. Wayland’s, a lovely girl, 
just sixteen, who was idolized by her father, was 
taken sick. Her constitution had always been 
delicate, and now, symptoms of a very grave nature 
began to exhibit themselves, such as to give her 
physician a good deal of concern. These continued 
gradually to increase, until her family began to be 
much alarmed, and in particular her father. Never 
having looked above and beyond the mere natural 
good things of life, the visible and tangible things 
of the senses, he had no hopes beyond this world, 
no desire to possess other than earthly blessings. 
Of course he clung with warm afiection to every 
Of all his treasures, this 
only daughter was the dearest. 
of his eye. 


thing he called his own. 
She was the apple 
From the hour of her birth up to the pre- 
sent moment, his love for her had grown stronger 
and deeper; and now, when the first fear of losing 
her startled his mind, it produced an anguish of 
spirit that was intolerable. 

‘*What do you think of Laura now, Doctor?’’ 
was asked at every visit of the physician, and in a 
more anxious tone on each recurring day. 

But the doctor could not give any well grounded 
assurance that Laura was even no worse than be- 
fore. His practised eye could not be deceived; the 
maiden was gradually declining, in spite of all the 
aids ef medicine, and this fact he felt it to be his 
duty not to conceal. As for Laura, she seemed 
conscious that her days were numbered, but she 
had no fears. 
terrors in the dark avenue that leads from this to a 


To her innocent mind, there were no 


brighter world. From early childhood she had been 
interested in a peculiar manner in whatever had re- 
The Bible had ever been her 
Hour after hour, even when but a 
little girl, would she sit with the sacred volume in 


As 


lation to worship. 
favourite book. 


her lap, reading over its absorbing histories. 


she grew up, she evinced an unusual sweetness of 


temper. All who knew her, lovedher. Of course, 
she filled a large place in her father’s heart, even 
though he sympathized not with the heavenward 
aspirations of her innocent heart. 

After Laura had been confined to her room for a 
few weeks, Mr. Sefton called to see her. 
before Mr. Wayland had felt any alarm. 


This was 
He was 


received with courtesy, but it was the courtesy of 


a man of the world. There was no life in it. Mr. 
Wayland was willing that he should visit his 


Further than 
To Laura, the 


daughter if it gave her any pleasure. 
that he felt altogether indifferent. 
visit was one of comfort. 


She loved, and confided 


in, her minister. He had always been to her the 
medium of just such truths as she needed in her 
efforts to lead a life of real charity. Now, weary 
with days and nights of pain and confinement, she 


needed more than ever his words of encouragement, 
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and his timely precepts. ‘These were afforded her, 
and from this cause her pastor’s visit proved pecu- 
liarly delightful. 

From this time Mr. Sefton came regularly, 
although her father studiously avoided being pre- 
sent in her chamber while he was with her. Reli- 
gion, he thought, was well enough for women, but 
for men it was rather a childish affair, and he did 
not care about mixing himself up with it. 
passed, and, as has been said, Laura’s disease as- 
The doctor looked 
and answered all questions in very few 


Time 


sumed a threatening aspect. 
grave, 
words, and with evident reluctance. Mr. Wayland 
became alarmed, and finally had two other physi- 
cians called in. These held long consultations, 
and tried various new remedies, but all to no pur- 
pose. The invalid gradually but surely declined. 

Six months from the time Laura Wayland took 
to her chamber, she was considered by all, even 
The 
father no longer turned from the minister, whose 


her own agonized parents, to be past hope. 


daily visits seemed to afford his child so much com- 
fort. He even begun to look to him, and to hang 


upon his words. The affliction was from above. 
The hand that held the rod was no human and 
visible hand, but the hand of an invisible but ever- 
God. 


quiet stream, he neither thought of, nor cared for 


present When life went on smoothly as a 
the just and wise Being, whose providence is inti- 
mate in all the relations of life, and who loves his 
erring creatures too well to permit them to rest 
life, 
when he has in store for them infinite and eternal 
things in the life which is to come. That this ter- 
rible affliction was trom His hand, Mr. Wayland 
felt, and when, in the agony of a crushed and des- 


satisfied with the natural good things of this 


pairing heart, he turned to Mr. Sefton with a teeling 
similar to that of the drowning man who reaches 
out to clutch the straw that floats beside him upon 
the surface of the water, that individual’s words fell 
upon his ear with a new and deeper meaning than 
He had 


heard him preach sermons consolatory of the afflict- 


he had ever perceived them to contain. 


ed, but there was no power in them for his heart. 
But now, the strong hand was upon him, he was in 
the pit, dark, and damp, and cheerless, and the 
feeblest ray was looked to as a glimmer of hope. 
Finally the end came. ‘The lamp of life had been 
gradually sinking lower and lower, and at last only 
All through a 
pleasant day in October, Laura had been in a kind 


climmered feebly in the socket. 
of half waking sleep. Mr. Sefton had called in as 
usual, but she did not seem conscious of his pre- 
sence. Night came, but there was no change. 
About ten o’clock the minister again called in, but 
she did not notice him, or, indeed, any one. During 
all his visits to the sick girl, he had evinced a tender 
interest in her, that touched more and more the feel- 
ings of the father each time the minister came into 
his child's sick chamber. He saw that there must 
be, and was, a motive for this constant attendance 
upon, interest in, and ministration to the spiritual 
wants of Laura, that could net have any merely 
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worldly consideration as an end. Such fruits, he 
knew, grew not upon trees of man’s planting. He 
understood human nature, perverted human nature, 
well enough for that. He had only to question his 
own heart. 

“If there is any marked change in her before 
morning, send for me,’’ Mr. Sefton said, ina husky 
whisper, as he grasped the father’s hand on turning 


towards the door. ‘Ihere were tears in the eyes of 


the minister, and Mr. Wayland saw them. 

Deeply touched by the scene he had witnessed, 
especially so by the despairing grief of the parents 
at the loss they were about to sustain, Mr. Sefton 
returned home, and, instead of retiring for the 
night, went up to his study. His mind was too 
much excited to permit him to sleep, and, therefore, 
he preferred a solitary hour for tranquillizing medi- 
tations. He had, too, a foreshadowing consciousness 
that Laura would not see the light of another natural 
morning, and he wished to keep his mind prepared 
for the last scene. He had remained alone in his 
study until near twelve o’clock, when his front door 
bell was rung loudly, causing his heart to bound 
with a quicker motion. 

** And now comes the last trial!’’ he murmured 
as he arose, and descended to answer the midnight 
summons. Instead, however, of finding Mr. Way- 
land, or a messenger from him at the door, he was 
met by a poor woman of his parish, the unfortunate 
wife of a drunken husband. 

**Oh, Mr. Sefion!’’ she said in a tremulous voice 
as her eye fell upon her minister, ‘‘I wish you 
would come home with me. John is in such a 
dreadful way!”’ 

‘What is the matter with your husband, Mrs. 
Lyon?”’ asked the minister. 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t know. 
awful way! He came home to-day sober for the 
first time he has been so for a long, long while. He 
looked pale and serious. I said nothing, but I felt 
concerned. He drunk a cup of tea, but didn’t taste 
a mouthful of any thing to eat at supper time. Then 
he went wandering about the house, as if in search 
of something, for he only stayed a little while in one 
place. I felt troubled, but said nothing. Sometimes 
he would come and sit down beside me, where I 
sat sewing, and draw his chair close up to mine, 
looking slowly and somewhat fearfully around the 
room as he did so. After sitting in this way for a 
little while, he would arise quickly, as if from a 
sudden resolution, take up a light, and walk firmly 
up stairs. He did not stay long, however. 

*** John, what is the matter?’ I asked several 
times. 

***QOh, nothing! nothing!’ he would answer, 
affecting a look of unconcern. At last he came 
close up to me, and whispered, with a blanching 
cheek, as he turned his eyes fearfully to a dark cor- 
ner of the room— 

*** See there, Jane!’ 

***See what?’ I asked. 

**«Ton’t you see that snake coiling himself up 
there just ready to spring upon me?’ I started to 
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my feet in alarm, glancing towards the corner of 
the room asI did so. But I saw nothing. ‘It has 
been after me all the evening, and will be on me 
yet!” continued my husband, shrinking away. 
‘ There!’ he suddenly screamed in an agony of ter- 
ror, and darted from the room. I followed him up 
stairs, and tried my best to convince him that there 
was no snake in the house—that I had seen no- 
thing. I wanted to get him to bed, and at last per- 
suaded him to lie down. But he soon jumped up in 
terror, saying that the snake was in the bed. And 
so it has been ever since, Mr. Sefton, and he is 
getting a great deal worse. He says now, that the 
devil is after him, and he wants tosee you. Won't 
you come and see him?”’ 

** Certainly I will, Mrs. Lyon,”’ was the unhesi- 

tating reply. ‘‘ But he needs a doctor more than a 
minister, I am thinking, and must have one.”’ 
Mr. Sefion, after leaving word where he was go- 
ing, put on his hat and cloak, and went with the 
woman. He found the poor broken down inebriate 
in even a worse condition than his wife had described 
him. 


‘* You must go for a doctor immediately. I will 


remain with your husband until you come back,” 


he said to Mrs. Lyon. ‘The wife departed, and the 
minister was alone with the poor wretch labouring 
under that frightful disorder, the drunkard’s mania. 

About twenty minutes afier Mr. Sefton left his 
home, the carriage of Mr. Wayland drove up, and 
the rich merchant stepped from it, and stood at the 
door of the minister a suppliant for a favour that no 
other man on earth could give him, a favour that all 
his money could not purchase. His child had 
aroused up, and asked for her kind spiritual guide. 
She was conscious that her end had come, and in 
the last mournful season of parting with father, 
mother and friends, desired his presence who in 
health had pointed out to her the right path in life. 
And no less anxious were the heart-stricken parents 
for the minister’s sustaining words in that last, sad 
hour of their daughter’s earthly life. 

‘* Mr. Sefton is not at home,’’ was the answer he 
received from the half dressed domestic who an- 
swered the bell. 

‘* Mr. Sefton not at home at this hour!’’ he said in 
surprise. 

** No sir. 
a sick man.” 

Even in that anxious moment, a thought of how 
he had wronged by unjust imputations the minister 
whose duties were thus discharged in the midnight 


He was called out a little while ago to 


watches, while he slept peacefully upon his downy 
pillow, forced itself upon his mind. Learning the 
place to which he had gone, he directed his coach- 
man to drive him there. It was a low hovel in a 
mean and distant portion of the city before which 
his carriage stopped. 

‘‘This is the house,” 
opened the carriage door. 

Mr. Wayland knocked, but no one answered. He 
listened. His ear caught a distant groan. Thena 
cry of terror, loud and distinct. 


said the servant, as he 
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‘* Are you sure this is the house?’”’ he asked. 

‘**O yes, sir. Thisis it. John Lyon lives here. He 
is my countryman, and I know him well enough.”’ 

Lifting the latch, Mr. Wayland entered, his 
coachman by his side. A wild cry of terror came 
from an upper room as the door was thrown open. 
Springing up the stairs, he was alarmed to find a 
strong man, with a countenance of the most aban- 
doned terror, struggling in the arms of the minister, 
who was exerting all his strength to prevent him 


from getting to the window and throwing himself 


out. ‘The entrance of the two men quieted in some 


degree the poor wretch. He knew the coachman, 
and shrunk instantly to his side. 

Ina few moments it was arranged that the coach- 
man should remain with John until the doctor 
came, and Mr. Wayland ascend the box, and drive 
the minister to his house. This was accordingly 
done, and the merchant, as he guided the swiltly 
pacing horses, could not help thinking of the minis- 
ter of whom he had so often spoken lightly and 
contemptuously, with a feeling akin to reverence. 


the } 


We need not linger with reader about the 
dying pillow of one who ere th 
the guest of angels. The end of our story is fully 
apparent. Mr. Wayland looked ever after upon the 


minister’s calling with different eyes. In that deeply 


morning broke was 


trying hour, when his heart was b! 


eeding at every 
pore, how full of consolation were the words of him 
whom he had despised when all things were fair and 
bright as a summer day. He never could forget the 
deep, earnest tenderness with which Mr. Sefton 
took his hand, after the last sad act of burial had 
been performed, and he had returned with him to his 
desolate home, and said— 


FLOWER. 
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‘You have not left your sweet child in that 
cheerless spot. She is not there, but has risen, and 
is now with the blessed angels. You have there- 
fore a rich treasure in heaven, and where our trea- 
sure is, there will our hearts be also. Henceforth 
there exists a link between your heart and heaven. 
An electric chain to thrill your soul with holy aspi- 
rations. Look up then, and see even in this painful 
bereavement a dispensation of infinite mercy. Look 
up, and your child shall again be restored to you.”’ 

For weeks and months afterwards the minister 
and the merchant often met. ‘The latter saw with 
different eyes, and estimated by adiiferent standard. 
He saw that the office that Mr. Sefton held was one 
of great trial and unremitting toil. That it involved 
constant self sacrifice, and constant shocks of feel- 
ing. He had not only to bear his own burdens, but 
when any one of his members was tried in the fur- 
nace of affliction, he had to stand by them, and 
share their griefs, and take off a portion of their 
sorrows. And for all this, a ministration that no 
mere temporal reward could in any way compen- 
sate, his earthly remuneration was a closely calcu- 
lated pittance, too ofien grudgingly bestowed, while 
a large portion of his congregation had with him not 
As 


passed away, and the keenness of his sorrow wore 


months and years 


the remotest sympathy. 


off, the society of the minister became less and less 
attractive to Mr.Wayland. Natural ends were strong 
with him, and he pursued after natural goods with 
eagerness. But he was liberal in his contributions 
to the support of public worship, and never would 
permit a minister to be alluded to lightly, without a 
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A FLOWER. 


BY MISS EZ. 8. NORTON. 


Sweet flower, how many would paas thee by, 
With but a cold or careless eye, 

Nor deem how much of instruction dwells 
Within a wild flower’s humble cells. 


The scholar and sage might smile to see 
With how much pleasure I gaze on thee; 
An old man tells them Nature is fraught 
With deeper lore than their tomes have taught. 


In my youth I burned the midnight oil, 
Searched learning’s records with care and toil; 
But found not wisdom until I turned 

To the living page that before me burned. 


I loved thee then, and I love thee now, 
Though age has furrowed the manly brow; 
But yet it is not for thyself alone, 

For a deeper spell is over thee thrown. 
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There was one who loved thy sweet perfume, 
But she passed away to the silent tomb; 
’Twas long ago, but thou bring’st her back, 


And memory “glances along the track” 


Of weary years, and I see her now 

Without a cloud on her snowy brow, 

With her angel smile and her eyes of light, 
A being for earth too fair and bright, 


But one short year with her love I was blest, 
And then she passed to eternal rest, 

And she left behind her a darkened home, 
And one who joyless the world must roam. 


But I hope to meet her in worlds above, 
Where comes no blight upon aught we love, 
Where never is wrung the faithful heart, 
Nor called from all that is dear to part. 
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THE COUNT OF REVILLAGIGEDO. 


FROM THE NOTE BOOE OF A TRAVELLER IN MEXICO 


Among the fifty noblemen who held the office of 
Viceroy under the Spanish domination, it was to be 
expected that some few should make their govern- 
ment remarkable for something more than pompous 
display and oppressive extortion. One of the most 
distinguished of this better class was the Count of 
Revillagigedo, who was viceroy towards the close 
of the last century. He was a man of great energy 
and decision, zealous for the advancement of the 
country committed to his care, and apparently rather 
uncompromising in the measures which he took to 
promote it. He laid out roads, constructed bridges, 
raised embankments round the lakes, had the 
principal cities well paved and lighted, and estab- 
lished an efficient police. His name was as great 
a terror to the brigands of that day, as it is now to 
foreigners unskilled in Spanish gutturals. His most 
inconsiderate act was perhaps that of giving his 
sesquipedalian cognomen to a group of islands off 
the west coast of Mexico, which were surveyed 
during his administration. 

His government is still well remembered, and 
many stories are told of him, evincing a rather 


whimsical character. He was accustomed to make 


nightly rounds in the city, in order to assure him- 
self that his regulations for its quiet and security 
were carried into effect. On one occasion it is re- 
lated that in walking through a street which he had 
ordered to be paved, he suddenly stopped, and sent 
a messenger to the director of the work, requiring 
his instant presence. The usual phrase with which 
he wound up such commands was ‘‘lo espero 
aqui,’’ (I await him here,) which had the effect of 
producing an extraordinary degree of celerity in 
those who received them. On this occasion the 
officer, who was enjoying his midnight repose, 
sprang from his bed on receiving the startling sum- 
mons, and rushed half dressed, with disordered 
haste, to learn the purport of what he presumed to 
be a pressing and most important business. 

He found the viceroy standing stiff and composed 
on the side-walk. When the panting officer had 
paid his obeisance to his master, ‘‘ I regret to have 
been obliged to disturb you, Senor,’’ said the latter, 
‘*in order to call your attention to the state of your 
pavement. You will observe that this flag-stone is 
not perfectly even,’’ touching with his toe one that 
rose about half an inch above the rest of the side 
walk. ‘‘I had the misfortune to strike my foot 
against it this evening, and it has occurred to me 
that others may be as unlucky as myself, unless the 
fault be immediately remedied. You will attend to 
it, sir, and report to me on the subject to-morrow 
morning.’ With these words he continued his 


“seonennrr- wer . na a 


round, leaving the officer in a state of stupefaction; 
but it is asserted that the pavements of Mexico, for 
the rest of his Excellency’s government, were un- 
exceptionable. 

Another anecdote, of a similar kind, places his 
peculiarity of temper in a still stronger light. In 
perambulating the city one pleasant evening about 
sunset, he found that a street in which he was 
walking terminated abruptly against a mass of 
wretched tenements, apparently the lurking-places 
of vice and beggary. He inquired how it happened 
that the street was carried no farther, and that 
these hovels were allowed to exist, but the only in- 
formation he could gain was that such had always 
been the case, and that none of the authorities had 
considered themselves bound to abate the nuisance. 
He sent immediately for the corregidor—‘“ tell him 
that I await him here,’’ he concluded, in a tone 
that had the effect of bringing that functionary at 
once to the spot. He received orders to open with- 
out delay a broad and straight avenue through this 
quarter as far as the barrier of the city. It must be 
finished, was the imperious command, that very 
night, so far as to allow the viceroy to drive through 
it on his way to mass the next morning. With this 
the count turned on his heel, and the astonished 
corregidor was left to reflect upon his disagreeable 
predicament. The fear of losing his office, and per- 
haps of some worse consequence, gave him energy. 
No time was to be wasted. Allhis subordinate offi- 
cers were instantly summoned, and labourers were 
collected from every part of the city. No expense 
was spared. ‘The very buildings that were to be 
removed sent forth crowds of lazzaroni (or leperos as 
this class is styled in Mexico) willing for a few 
reales to aid in destroying the walls that harboured 
them, secure of finding shelter in other quarters when 
they needed it. A hundred torches shed their radi- 


ance over the scene. All night long the shouts of 


the workmen, the noise of the pickaxe and crowbar, 
the crash of falling roofs, and the rumbling of carts 
kept the city in a fever of excitement. Precisely at 
sunrise the state-carriage, with the viceroy, his 
family and suite, left the palace, and rattled over the 
pavements in the direction from whence the tumult 
had proceeded. At length the new street opened 
before them. 'Ten thousand workmen, in a double 
file of dirty faces and toil-stained hands, fell back on 
either side, and made the air resound with vivas as 
they passed. Through clouds of dust, over the un- 
paved earth, strewn with fragments of plaster, be- 
tween lines of split and dismantled houses, the 
carriage swept along, till, at the junction of the new 
street with the road leading to the suburbs, the cor- 
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regidor, hat in hand, with a smile of conscious 
desert, stepped forward to receive his Excellency, 
and listen to the commendation bestowed on this 
prompt and skilful execution of his commands. 
Should any one be unreasonable enough to doubt 
the truth of this story, let him be aware that the 
street is still standing to testify to it, and is known 
by the name of the Calle de Revillagigedo to this 
day. 

‘These stories give some idea of the kind of autho- 
rity exercised by the viceroys, which was certainly 
far more arbitrary than that of their sovereign in his 
Spanish dominions. There is another adventure, 
told to display the excellence of his police system, 
in which the Count figures after a rather melodra- 
matic fashion. It seems that among the Creole 
nobles who, with the high officers of government, 
made up the viceroy’s splendid court, there was a 
, a stiff, formal sprig 

had endowed with 





certain old Marquese de 
of aristocracy, whom fortune 
great estates and two remarkably pretty daughters, 
and it was doubted by some whether the care of his 
money or his daughters gave him the most trouble. 
The eldest, who bore her father’s title, was cele- 
brated for her beauty, of a kind uncommon in those 
regions, for she had a fair skin, blue eyes, and 
golden hair. Hence she was everywhere known as 
the fair-haired Marquesa. Her sister who, on the 
contrary, was very dark, with eyes like a gazelle, 
and raven hair, was called the pretty brunette. 
But different as they were in looks, and perhaps in 
character, there was one trait in which they agreed 
amazingly, and as it is one very rare in their sex, we 
may suppose it to have been a kind of family fail- 
ing. It is asserted that they were the least bit in 
the world capricious, or, if we must say it, coquet- 
tish towards their admirers. It is unknown how 
many offers they had refused of the wealthiest 
grandees and most gallant cavaliers about the court, 
and the poor marquess, who was nothing of a do- 
mestic tyrant, and desired to govern only by soft 
measures, was quite at his wit's end to find out some 
way of persuading them to know their own minds. 

One night he was aroused from sleep by a mes- 
sage from the viceroy, who expected him in the 
palace. Not for his best estate would the loyal 
marquess have kept the representative of his sove- 
reign waiting one moment longer than necessary. 
Though wondering what reason of state could re- 
quire his presence at that unusual hour, he dressed 
himself in haste, and hurried to the palace. The 
viceroy was in his cabinet, surrounded by several 
gentlemen of his household and officers of the 
police, all, as it seemed, in a state of anxious curi- 
osity and suspense. ‘‘ Marquess,’ said the viceroy, 
‘*my lieutenant of police here, complains that you 
did not take proper care to secure the doors of your 
mansion last evening.”’ 

**T assure your highness,”’ replied the marquess 
in great surprise, ‘‘ that my steward locked both 
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the great gate and the outer door, according to the 
invariable custom of my house, before retiring for 
the night.”’ 

‘*But have you not a postern opening into the 
next street,’’ returned the count, ‘‘and are you 
equally heedful with regard to it? But in short,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ you must know that this watchful 
lieutenant of mine has saved you to-night from 
robbery.”’ 

**Robbery! your Excellency. 
ejaculated the old marquess, startled for a moment 


Is it possible?”’ 


out of his habitual composure. 

** Yes, and of the worst kind,’ 
roy. ‘* The felons were taken in the act of making 
off with your most exquisite treasures, which are 
At these words, a door at 


’ replied the vice- 


now restored to you.” 
the side of the cabinet was thrown open, and the 
astounded marquess saw, but could hardly believe 
his eyes, his two daughters, dressed as for travel- 
ling, and clasped in each other’s arms. They seemed 
overwhelmed with confusion, the fair locks all 
dishevelled, and the black eyes drowned in tears. 

** And these are the robbers,’’ added the viceroy, 
pointing to a door on the opposite side, which also 
flew open. The marquess turned mechanically, 
and saw two of the gayest, handsomest, most dis- 
sipated and worthless gallants about the court, 
whom he recollected as occasional visitors at his 
house. ‘They appeared no less confused, and with 
their embarrassment there was an evident mixture 
of alarm. ‘The truth now began to break on the 
mind of the old noble. 

‘** You see, marquess,”’ said the count, ‘‘ that but 
" for the vigilance of my police, you would have had 
the honour to be father-in-law to two of the greatest 
scamps in my viceroyalty. Look what a scrape 
your carelessness has brought me into, my dear 
sir. I am obliged to wound the feelings of the two 
most lovely ladies in my court, to save them from 
the machinations of scoundrels unworthy of their 
charms, and I fear that they will never forgive me, 
(whereupon the opinion goes that they forgave him 
Senor Marquess; take my 
Calderon 


on the spot.) Farewell, 
advice, and brick up your postern door. 
was a wise man, and he tells us that a house with 
two doors is hard to keep.* As for these young 
scapegraces, they sail for Manilla in the next gal- 
leon, where tlHey can exercise their fascinating 
powers on the chinas and mulatas of the Philippines. 
Good night, gentlemen all, the comedy is over.”’ 

As this story, like the others, rests on the grave 
authority of gossip and tradition, there can be no 
doubt of its general truth, allowing for the fair 
quantum of embellishment to which such narratives 
are entitled. It is only to be regretted that no ac- 
count is given of the fate which afterwards befell 
the two pretty coquettes. 


* One of Calderon’s comedies is named “ Casa condos 


puertas mala es de guardar.”’ 
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THE FLOWER OF THE 


FAMILY. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


“T saw thee in thy beauty, bright phantom of the past! 


I saw thee but a moment—’twas the first time and the last: 


And though years since then have glided by of mingled joy and care, 


I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair. 


TuereE is a species of false generosity which 
would often persuade us to violate our duty to our- 
selves, in the wish to contribute to the comfort or 
preservation of others. 
praised and encouraged by some moralists as a vir- 


This sentiment has been 
tue. How many a novel-writer would seem to 
regard it as a laudable and admirable trait in his 
heroine’s character, that she was ready to surrender 
her hand and person in marriage to some detested 
suitor for the sake of saving a father, a brother or a 
lover from shame, ruin or death! And yet when 
the tests of a high morality are applied to such an 
act, how unworthy and unheroic does it appear! 
The Glenhams were designated by all who knew 
them as a ‘‘ fine family.’”” The father was a retired 
lawyer, who, after amassing a comfortable fortune, 
purchased a handsome country seat about ten miles 


” 


from the metropolis, and bade farewell to the city 
for the greater part of the year. His wife had been 
a belle in her youth, but was now content with a 
respectable station among the fashionable matrons 
of the day, and occupied herself with plans for ad- 


vancing the fortunes of her ‘girls’? by means of 


The 


Three sons, the eldest of whom: was “‘ in 


eligible alliances. daughters were five in 
number. 
business’’ in New York, and the remaining two in 
college, completed the family circle. 

‘* Pray who is that Mr. Summerall, Ellen, who 
was 80 attentive to you at the pic-nic?’’ asked Mrs. 
Glenham one afternoon of her second daughter. 

‘He is a young man, I believe, who has but 
recently left college.’’ 

‘* But where does he come from? Does anybody 
know his father and mother? And what are his 
prospects?”’ 

‘* Of his pedigree I know nothing, of hts prospects 
but little, save that he has not yet decided upon a 
profession.”’ 

‘*He seemed mighty particular, I thought, in his 
attentions to you. Where did he get introduced?”’ 

‘* At Mrs. Trelawney’s ball last spring. He was 
introduced by Mrs. Trelawney herself.”’ 

‘* That woman has such a passion for new faces, 
that she is continually getting into scrapes in the 
choice of her acquaintances. It was through her 
indiscriminate patronage that the French barber, 
who figured so largely at some of the balls last 


Mrs. Hatt. 


He brought a 
letter of introduction to her from some friend in 
Paris, who recommended him as an unrivalled coif- 


winter, was smuggled into society. 


feur. Poor Mrs. Trelawney, not knowing what the 


word meant, took it for granted that it was at any 
rate something very genteel. She forthwith invited 
the fellow to dinner. He saw her mistake, and had 
the shrewdness to avail himself of it.”’ 

‘*T do not apprehend that Mr. Summerall will 
turn out to be any such character.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not, my dear. But I would have you ex- 
ert a proper caution until we are satisfied in regard 
to him. The country swarms with adventurers.”’ 

Here this casual conversation was discontinued. 
The younger of the two between whom it took 
place, would at once have impressed almost any 
observer, who had the least pretension to taste, as 
unquestionably and dazzlingly beautiful. Her head 
was exquisitely shaped, and her features were of 
that classic, Grecian cast, which young sculptors 
Her form and stature were in 
Lithe, 
slender and elastic, every motion displayed some 


delight to imitate. 
keeping with the symmetry of her face. 


new grace, every glance of her dark blue eyes 
some new expression. 

Ellen Glenham was rather peculiarly situated in 
regard to the rest of her sisters, who were remark- 
ably plain in their personal appearance. It would 
seem as if those charms which should have been 
distributed amongst them all, had been lavished on 
Ellen, and in her concentrated. Of this superiority 
no one could ever have discovered by her manner 
that she was conscious. In her eyes they were all 
beautiful, for they loved her with a true affection, 
and were so proud of her that she had no occasion 
for any pride of her own. It was indeed a touching 
spectacle to see those four homely girls arraying 
their favoured sister for some ball or féte at which 
they had declined being present. On these occa- 
sions Ellen would have followed their example, had 
it not been for the imperative command of her 
mother, and their own gentle persuasions. How 
they would hang around her, dispose a curl here, 
and a ribbon there, and then stand off, and scan in 
smiling and enthusiastic admiration the beauties 
they had helped to adorn, and in which they them- 
selves were so deplorably deficient! 
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But it was not solely in her personal attractions 
that Ellen excelled them all. In every elegant 
accomplishment she seemed to distance competition. 
Her music masters were surprised at the aptitude 
with which she became initiated in the intricate mys- 
teries of their celestial art. She had a rich, rotund, 
melodious voice, and sang with remarkable effect. 
She touched the piano with boldness and precision, 
and there were few amateur performers who could 
be compared to her. ‘To all these advantages, per- 
sonal and mental, she added that of a sweet and sun- 
ny temper, a heart that responded through every 
fibre to the voice of affection, a soul which was even 
fairer than the casket in which it was enclosed. 

The conversation between the mother and 
daughter, which we have already recorded, had not 


been concluded many minutes, when the subject of 


it himself, Mr. Summerall, made his appearance. 
A slight flush passed over Ellen's cheek as his 
name was announced. It was not unnoticed by her 
mother, who as she swept by her to leave the 
room ‘for the morning dress of the matron was as 
yet unchanged) whispered, with a warning glance, 
** Mind—no encouragement, Ellen!’’ 

Was Ellen guilty of a deceitful degree of reser- 
vation in her communications to her mother 
respecting Mr. Summerall? We trust not. Her 
intercourse with him had as yet resulted in no 
positive avowal on his part of an intention to sue for 
her hand. 
cate without the aid of 
moment when they met, she could perceive that the 
great emotion of his life was kindled. And though 
he never alluded even distantly to the subject of his 
attachment, and though his manner was ever self- 
possessed and manly, yet Ellen could not escape the 


But how much can the heart communi- 


words! From the first 


instinctive consciousness that she was beloved by 
him with all the ardour of a firm but passionate 
ature. To say that she was flattered by the dis- 
covery would be but feebly to convey an idea of the 
true state of feeling which it produced. Unknown 
to herself, her own affections had kept pace in their 
growth with his. She had never made one selfish 
inquiry in regard to who he was, or whence he 
came, whether he was rich or poor. She had never 
put to herself the question, ‘‘is his purpose mar- 
riage?’’ She was contented with knowing that he 
was the most agreeable young man of her acquaint- 
ance, that on entering a ball-room, he looked cha- 
grined and disappointed till he found that she was 
present, when his eyes brightened and his whole 
Had Ellen insti- 


tuted a serious self-examination, she would have 


demeanour underwent a change. 


been startled, however, at the positive nature of the 
preference which she felt. 
it at length. 

**T have come to bid you farewell for a long, long 
time, Miss Glenham,”’ said Summerall, looking 
intently in her face. 

** You do not intend leaving the country?”’ asked 


Ellen in a tone of eagerness, at which she herself 


was so startled that a sudden blush overspread her 
cheek. 
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‘*Such is my intention,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have 
finally abandoned the idea of attaching myself to one 
of the learned professions, and shall sail to-morrow 
for South America, where I have an excellent 
opportunity of entering upon a commercial career. 
Were I alone in the world, had I myself only to 
provide for, my inclinations would impel me to a 
different pursuit. But I have a mother and two 
fatherless sisters, who, if not in indigent circum- 


stances, have been deprived by unforeseen events of 


many of the comforts to which they have been 
accustomed. The hope of assisting them has deter- 
mined me in taking the step which I propose.”’ 

Ellen’s voice trembled as she replied, ‘‘ We 
shall be very sorry to lose you. When will you 
return?”’ 

‘*Perhaps not for five years—perhaps in less 
time. Such being the uncertainty, I have long 
hesitated, Miss Glenham, whether it was generous 
in me to say what I am now going tosay. And yet 
can words and protestations tell you so well as my 
actions and looks have already told you, that in you 
I recognise my heart's destiny, that I love you with 

g, deep, engrossing passion’’— 

‘*Enough! do not—do not’’—Ellen could only 
complete her sentence by covering her face with her 
handkerchief, and endeavouring to still her heaving 


a strong 


bosom. 

‘* Be tranquil, and hear me, my dear Miss Glen- 
ham. Love sharpens the faculties, and I am per- 
suaded, and I know you will think me above all 
vain impulses in this, that there is no individual of 
my sex whom you regard with more favour than 
myself. I would not speak so plainly, were it not 
that I have but a few precious minutes to remain in 
your presence. I did not come to solicit from you 
an exchange of pledges, to entrap you into what the 
world calls an engagement, or even to learn from 
you that my affection was reciprocated. I have 
sought this opportunity simply to apprise you of the 
true state of my own feelings, to declare to you my 
deep, constant and enduring love, and to say that 
the hope of calling you one day mine, will sustain 
me through the years of toil, privationand absence, 
to which I look forward. And I implore you not to 
undeceive me, even if in cherishing this hope I am 
presumptuous and deluded. Let me wear it like a 
talisman in my heart, let me beguile with it my 
hours of sadness in a foreign land, let it be my great 
incentive to exertion, the spur of my ambition, the 
idol of my dreams’’— 

The lover checked himself, for at that instant 
Mrs. Glenham re-entered the room. Young ladies 
in love generally have a repugnance to being found 
in tears by their mammas; and Ellen, to escape 
from scrutiny, rose and went to the piano. Her 
songs were hastily executed, however, and it was 
evident that her heart was not in them. Mr. Sum- 
merall took his hat, and approached to bid her 
Must she remain silent when there was 
Must she not indicate by 


farewell. 
so much to respond to? 
word or look that he might hope, that his affection 
was not wholly unreciprocated? She took up a 
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pair of scissors from her work-box, and severing a 
stray ringlet from her forehead, placed it in the 
hand that was extended for a parting grasp. So 
rapid had been the act, that it was unnoticed by her 
mother. Summerall pressed the unhoped for trophy 
to his lips, and, with a glance of inexpressible 
gratitude at Ellen, took leave of her and her mo- 
ther. And this was all in the way of love passages 
that transpired between Ellen Glenham and Alfred 
Summerall! Who can say that he did not leave her 
as free as he found her. 

A year passed by, bringing misfortunes to the 
Glenham family in its train. The eldest son, who 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits in New York, 
had been compelled to call upon his father for large 
endorsements, and finally, through inattention or 
ignorance, became so involved that his good name 
must either suffer irremediably, or he must raise a 
considerable sum. ‘The money was supplied, the 
young man’s honour was retrieved, bu: his father 
and his father’s family were completely beggared. 

We will not deseribe those gradations from afflu- 
ence to competence, from competence to narrow 
means, from narrow means to destitution and de- 
pendence which the Glenhams underwent. The 
period at length arrived when they were obliged to 
remove from their stately manor-house to a humble 
tenement occupied by their gardener, when the 
boys were taken from college, and one of them sent 
to sea, and the other placed in a store, when the 
girls solicited work from milliners and upholsterers 
in the city, and when the father tried daily in vain 
to procure some humble appointment, no matter if 
it were no better than that of a tide-waiter in the 
Custom House. Ellen bore up under these priva- 
tions with an indomitable spirit, and became more 
than ever the life and joy of the household, rising 
early and retiring late, and not shrinking from the 
most menial employment. Her trial, however, was 
to come. 

Among the suitors whom she had known in her 
prosperity was a Mr. Wentworth. He was one of 
those negative individuals, of whom you could say 
nothing bad, and but little, for which he deserved 
credit, that was good. He was personable in his 
exterior. His manners were those of a gentleman, 
and he was perhaps as well educated as nine-tenths 
of the flutterers in fashionable society. His chief 
claim to consideration, however, lay in the indis- 
putable fact that he was wealthy. He had made 
his money himself, too, by bold speculations, and 
he had bought a splendid house, and furnished it 
luxuriously. All that he now wanted was a wife 
who would grace his establishment, and whose 
charms and position would draw around her and 
him that fashionable world, in whose glare he was 
ambitious to bask. Ellen Glenham was the reign- 
She was sincerely admired by the men, 
Wentworth 
offered himself when she was at the zenith of her 
popularity, and was rejected, although he had 
reason to believe that the mother favoured his 
suit. ‘Time rolled on, and the report reached him 


ing belle. 
envied and caressed by the women. 
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of the calamitous reverse of fortune which had be- 
fallen the Glenhams. He vigilantly watched their 
decline, step by step; perhaps he managed to hasten 
it a little by intrigues, which he was not ashamed to 
resort to; and when he had moulded an opportunity 
to suit him, he sent a liveried servant with a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Glenham. 

At the moment of its reception the family were 
in a state of embarrassment and distress, compared 
with which all former sufferings seemed trifling. As 
if by concert, all the small tradesmen with whom 
they had had dealings, had the day before impor- 
tuned them for the paltry amounts for which they 
were indebted. Mr. Glenham, after encountering 
a refusal from two of his city friends to lend him a 
ten dollar bill, had returned home, and remained in 
a state of stupor, hour after hour looking out of the 
window. Susan, the eldest girl, for the sake of 
saving a few shillings in stage fare, had walked 
from the city when the snow was on the ground, 
and contracted a violent cough, which she in vain 
tried The weather was extremely 
cold, and but little fuel remained wherewith to keep 


to conceal. 
them warm. Penury in its most frightful aspect 
looked in at their dilapidated windows. 

It was under circumstances like these that Mrs. 
Glenham, who had little genuine fortitude of cha- 
racter, received Mr. Wentworth’s letter. It con- 
tained a reiteration of his offer of marriage to Ellen, 
accompanied by a suggestion that in the event of his 
alliance with the family, it would of course be his 
pleasure as well as his duty to restore them to the 
condition they had formerly occupied, to reinstate 
them in their old furnish them 
liberally with the means of sustaining their position. 
An exclamation of joy from Mrs. Glenham was the 
first announcement of the character of this commu- 
nication. When it was made known to Ellen, a 
deadly pallor overspread her face, and she trembled 
violently, as if some internal prescience had told her 
that it was the knell of her hopes. 

What should she do? She candidly avowed the 
truth to her mother and sisters. She told them 
that not only was it impossible for her to feel the 
remotest affection for the man who thus took advan- 
tage of their misfortunes to press his suit, but that 
her heart was pre-occupied by another’s image. 
Mrs. Glernham’s anger on hearing this avowal was 
without bounds. She charged her daughter with 
ingratitude, (alas, how selfish are we made by suf- 
fering!) told her that she would be the murderer of 
her father and mother if she did not accept the offer 
of Mr. Wentworth, and appealed to every feeling of 
self-sacrifice in her nature, to rescue them by a 
single word, as she could do, from degradation, 
squalor and daily indignities and privations. Ellen 


mansion, and 


They said 
nothing until their mother had gone; but then, with 
a generosity that did more to shake her resolution 
than all their pleadings could have done, they 
besought her to withstand the temptation which 
had been presented, to keep sacred the shrine of her 
affections, and in spite of suffering and of death, to 


turned her pale face to her sisters. 
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adhere to the promise, implied if not avowed, which 
she had made to Summerall, when she gave him 
the unforgotten ringlet. Unhappy Ellen! Why did 
she not take the advice of these pure-minded and 
clear-sighted sisters. 

She was the victim of a false notion of generosity 
and self-sacrifice. Because her inclinations impelled 
her so strongly to wait patiently, whatever ill might 
betide, for the man of her heart, she imagined that 
the path of duty lay in an opposite direction. She 
yielded to her mother’s upbraidings and expostula- 
tions, and consented that she should despatch a 
letter to Mr. Wentworth accepting in Ellen’s name 
the offer he had done them the honour to make. 

The irretrievable But what 
anguish did it cost poor Ellen to review it! And 
yet, measured by the standard of that erroneous 


step was taken. 


morality which has been so much patronized by 
novel writers and poets, her deed was commend- 
able, and she reconciled it to her conscience. Well 
for her had it been, had she bethought herself— 


“ There is a duty second but to that 
We owe to the Creator-—higher far 

Than all the claims of country, kindred, friends, 

Of government, society and law— 


The duty of self-reverence!”’ 


How doth the ‘‘ whirligig of time bring about its 
revenges!”’ 
assent had been despatched to Mr. Wentworth, a 
carriage drove up before the door of the humble 
domicil where the Glenhams were collected, and a 
young man, handsomely attired, stepped forth, and 
knocking for admission, inquired for Miss Ellen. 
It was Summerall! The death of a relative had 
raised him and his family to a condition of opu- 
lence, and he had left South America to assume the 
management of a handsome fortune in his own 
land. He had called at the house formerly occupied 
by the Glenhams, where he learned, to his dismay, 
of their misfortunes. Hurrying away to their 
present abode, he sought impatiently for her to 
whom his day dreams and his hopes had ever been 
true. She appeared, but how changed! What an 
expression of hopeless and helpless wretchedness 
had settled upon that face, in which every joy was 
once reflected! A few hours had done the ravage 
of years upon her features. 

The painful truth was communicated by one of 
the sisters. Not a murmur escaped from Summer- 
all’s lips, although they quivered, and a certain 
shrinking of his form, as if a heavy blow had been 
inflicted on his breast, the agitation 
within. He uttered no reproach, but, in hurried 
and slightly tremulous accents, wished Ellen ‘all 


With 


indicated 


happiness,’’ bowed, and quitted the house. 








Not many hours after the fatal letter of 
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a groan of inexpressible pathos, Ellen rose from her 
chair, took one step towards the window as if to 
catch a last glance of his figure, then sank insen- 
sible upon the floor. 

It was nearly an hour before she was restored, 
and even then the languor and lassitude displayed 
in every movement could hardly be called restora- 
tion. Days passed on, and, in accordance with Mr. 
Wentworth’s arrangements, the family were re- 
established in their old house with their accustomed 
luxuries around them. A period for the wedding 
was fixed; and great preparations were made for 
its becoming celebration. The apathy and indiffer- 
ence which had marked Ellen’s manner immedi- 
ately after the engagement, seemed gradually to 
wear off. She began to take an interest in things 
around her, gave directions with some animation as 
to the style of her bridal dress, and received Went- 
worth with kindness, though she would never allow 
him to take a greater liberty than that of kissing 
On the morning of the wedding, her 
spirits were unusually bright. She appeared 
stronger and more full of life than she had been 
for months. Her eyes flashed with preternatural 
brilliancy, and there was a softness in her tones 
which went to the heart of those with whom she 
These signs were regarded as favour- 


her hand. 


conversed. 
able by all except Susan, the eldest sister, who 
could not see them without weeping, for she could 
not escape from the recollection of an expression 
which had fallen from Ellen’s lips the day after her 
last interview with Summerall: ‘‘ Happen what 


may, I can never be another’s. We shall not be 


parted long.”’ 

The bridal party were assembled in the little 
chapel of the village. The question, the affirmative 
answer to which makes of woman a wife, had been 
put twice to Ellen, and twice had her head sunk 
convulsively on her sister’s breast, without her 
being able to respond. As she made a third effort, 
nature gave way, and she fell, in violent convul- 
sions, into the arms of her attendants, and was 
borne from the church. A state of rigid repose 
succeeded, during which she seemed as one dead. 
Suddenly, however, her limbs became relaxed, a 
smile of unimaginable sweetness irradiated every 
feature, she rose from her recumbent position, 
extended her arms as if to embrace some invisible 
presence, uttered in a tone of exultation the name of 
Summerall, and fell back inanimate. Thus perished 
the Flower of the Family! 

It was not till some months afterwards, that in- 
telligence was accidentally received in regard to 
Summerall. For reasons honourable to himself, he 
had embarked under an assumed name, about a 
week before the period fixed for the nuptials of Ellen 
Glenham, in the ill-fated President. 
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JACK VAPOR, THE BUSY BODY. 


A DUTCH STORY.—IN TWO PARTS. 


(Concluded from p. 91.) 


THE BUSY BODY. 


Tue great day at last appeared, when the dan- 
gerous state of the republic was to be considered. 
Adventures like those of the last week had from 
time immemorial never happened. Jack had not 
been idle. He had paid court to all the handsome 
girls in town, and had sworn that it was only for 
their sakes that he had sacrificed to the humpbacked 
daughter of the Chamberlain: The grateful maid- 
ens had therefore provoked their mothers, the 
mothers their husbands, and the husbands their 
obliging friends of the council, against the indecently 
long queue of the Town-Secretary. Every one ex- 
pected with fear and trembling the issue of these 
things. As soon as the town clock had struck the 
hour, all the Lulenburgers and Lulenburgeresses 
were at the Council house, in spirit if not in body. 
Many mechanics left their work-benches, the smith 
his anvil, the miller his mill, the weaver his loom, 
to wait in the park before the Town-house the 
coming forth of the learned gentlemen who would 
let them know confidentially what would be the 
probable turn of affairs. 

The Council had assembled with its full comple- 
ment of members. During the first silence the eyes 
of all wandered restlessly towards one or the other 
of the heads of both parties, bu‘ particularly towards 
the Secretary, before whom there lay on the table 
several pots of earthenware anda mother-of-pearl] 
button. 

After the preliminary business had been disposed 
of, Muckle took the floor, and brought forward his 
charges. 

‘* Where shall I find words,”’ said he, ‘‘ to paint 
the ruin which the unquiet spirit of one of our own 
citizens has brought upon the republic. Since the 
founding of Rome and of Lulenburg many men had 
lived; but not one of all had been able in so short a 
time, with such small means, and on so limited a 
theatre, to work so much mischief as Jack Vapor. 
Yes, oh fathers of your country, I name him, be- 
cause already the children in the streets point to him 
as the author of ail evil. Where is there a house 
which has not something to complain of him? Are 
secrets betrayed, it is Jack Vapor who does it! Is 
there back-biting, Jack Vapor helps it along! Do 
the nobility quarrel, Jack Vapor has set them on! 
If a plan miscarries, Jack Vapor is the man who 
thwarts it! Is a betrothal broken off, Jack Vapor 
has a hand in the sport! Is an enterprise wrecked, 
it is all through the awkwardness of this same Jack 
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Vapor! He was born for the misery of mankind, has 
his nose everywhere, goes everywhere, will know 
all things, do all things, improve all things, and 
bring all things into confusion.” 

After this opening, the orator illustrated his points 


by many citations from the well-known history of 


the town, and spoke of recent adventures, of the 
fire, of the smashed crockery, of the fierce encoun- 
ter between the guildmasters, of the immeasurable 
astonishment of the whole town, and of the detri- 
mental effect of this upon nervous persons—the sick 
and lying-in women. He spoke so movingly that 
guildmaster Pretzel could not withhold his tears at 
the reference to the broken pots; so ardently that 
chamberlain Pipham became fiery-red in the face, 
and shoemaker Awl clenched his fists. Even Jack 
Vapor himself for a moment seemed to lose his im- 
perturbable elevation and peace of mind. 

But he soon came to, and began his defence with 
great dignity and clearness, to wit,—that from an 
old pot and a pearl button which he might have lost 
in the streets, they could prove nothing against 
him; that his intimacy in the families of the neigh- 
bourhood was only a proof of the strength of his 
affection for his fellows, and the profound love 
with which he regarded every thing that related to 
Lulenburg. As it concerned the fire, the fault was 
not his that the engines came too late, since the 
misfortune was not spoken of until after it had hap- 
pened. But even if the engines had made their 
appearance, the conflagration would not have been 
less, because the machines had fallen to pieces from 
age, and were so rotten that they would not hold a 
cup of water. 

The Secretary replied to him with vehemence, 
to the effect that Jack Vapor was to a certainty the 
author of all evil. ‘‘'To such an extent, oh! fathers 
of your country,’’ he went on, ‘‘ has this man car- 
ried it, that no persuasions are necessary to make 
me believe that the bloody Turkish war, that the 
pestilence in Poland, that the terrible earthquake in 
Calabria, that the last great storm, that the swal- 
lowing up of the Spanish fleet by the sea, that all, 
in short, are not to be ascribed to Jack Vapor! Since 
he came within our walls, confusion, discord, par- 
ties and tears have been the order of the day. Lu- 
lenburg still stands; but we, oh! fathers, shall yet 
behold its unhappy ruin, if we do not forthwith 
banish this Jack Vapor beyond thesea. Has he not 
brought us difficulties and terrors enough? Would 
you excite a civil war, murder and conflagration— 
the overthrow of this excellent Council-house—the 
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reduction of our dwellings to ashes?’”” Then Muckle 
went on to elaborate an image of destruction, which 
made the hair of every listener, even of the noble 
Jack Vapor himself, stand on end with fright, and 
all believed that another siege of Jerusalem was to 
be enacted at the very gates of Lulenburg. 

Anxiety, fear, doubt and revenge shone in every 
countenance. Some sank down half powerless 
upon their seats; others, with outstretched nostrils 
swelled with courage, and cast deadly glances at 
the poor Town- Architect; others in stupid astonish- 
ment wished to fly that they might save themselves 
in time, or crawled on their bended knees under 
the benches; while others longed to give the word 
to put Jack Vapor to death, only their voices were 
so thick with excessive indignation that they did 
not succeed in making themselves heard. 

Suddenly the door of the chamber opened, and 
the messenger came in with a letter in his hand 
bearing a monstrous great seal. He gave it to the 
chief burgomaster, and said that a courier from His 
Highness the Prince of Lichtenstein had brought 
it. Then the ears of all were eagerly stretched 
forward. The burgomaster laid the letter down, 
giving it a majestic look, and mysteriously whisper- 
ing on both sides, ‘‘ Despatches from his high 
Mightiness.”’ The good Lulenburgers burned with 
curiosity, and hung with their eyes fixed upon the 
«reat seal. The siege of Jerusalem appeared to 
have been soon forgotten. 

As the presiding burgomaster unfolded the letter, 
those who sat next to him drew as near as they 
could, and others, that they might not lose a single 
syllable or breath, discreetly rushed forward from 
their seats, so that they came to sit upon the laps of 
the former. The whole chamber was empty except 
just around the Master, where head crowded upon 
head. There reigned the stillness of death. Although 
Lulenburg had had some business intercourse with 
the Principality of Lichtenstein, it had never before 
happeved that the Prince had written directly to 
the Courcil of the republic. The burgomaster very 
properly divined that the message must relate to 
some affair of unusual importance. 

He began to read, but ina low and trembling 
voice suitable to the solemnity of the circumstances. 
As those who sat beitind did not perfectly under- 
stand the first words, they called out ‘“ Read louder! 
louder!’’ By that means, those who were in front 
were disturbed, and unanimously ordered the 
others to be still. Thereupon the hindmost quite lost 
all that had been read, and repeated their calls for 
a louder enunciation, while some demanded that the 
reader should begin again at the beginning. The fore- 
most grew impatient, and again commanded silence. 
This calling back and forth grew stronger until at 
last all were provoked into a tumult, and each one 
tried to raise above the voice of his neighbour, in 
order to persuade them to silence. Then those be- 
hind, convinced that those in front had the advan- 
tage in being near to the reader, moved forwards; 
and among others, Jack Vapor, as quick as light- 
ning, sat himself directly under the nose of the 
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burgomaster. The Secretary shouted until he be- 
came cherry-brown in the face, that Jack Vapor 
had crowded him out of his place; but it was in 
vain; for others had been crowded out in the same 
way. Now arose a frightful pushing and tearing 
and storming, in the midst of cursing and swear- 
ing, and praying and sighing, for the restoration of 
order. 

In this tumultuous movement the burgomaster 
had the most to bear, for against him, as the centre, 
they pressed from all directions. He determined, 
however, that he would make himself heard in 
spite of the storm. He rose with majestic indig- 
nation, and that he might overtop the crowd, stood 
up upon his chair. But while he was expressing 
his just anger with a thundering voice, an indiscri- 
minating push of the multitude struck the throne 
from under his legs, and he came down among the 
herd, like a proud oak among an undergrowth of 
shrubs. His peruke, which, rich in powder and 
pomatum, coloured the face of the collector of the 
customs, and made him rub his eyes out, was 
seized by the latter in his wrath, and converted into 
a weapon of offence and defence. The sight of 
this and its efficacy, excited others to the wicked 
imitation of the example. Soon no peruke was any 
longer safe upon its head; one after another they 
flew over the heads of the mob, like mist, scat- 
tering clouds above, and cries of pain and murder 
among those engaged below. 

In this melancholy confusion of affairs, the great 
and long-prepared design against the hair-tail of the 
Secretary was ripened. One of the Councilmen, a 
tailor by trade, took out his shears, and followed the 
Secretary as he ran about in the tumult like a long 
tailed rat. In a jiffy, the tail was separated from 
his head, without the least misgiving on his part 
until it gave him astroke in the face. Some one had 
borne away the trophy from the malicious tailor, 
and as it was about a yard long, made use of it as a 
whip. 

When the Secretary saw his pigtail at the mercy 
of strangers, and by a quick grasp of the back of 
his neck, concluded that he had lost his treasure 
for ever, he raised a sorrowful cry, and with eyes 
full of tears, and hands raised to Heaven, called its 
avenging thunder down upon the head of the trans- 
gressor. He would not have tormented himself as 
much for the loss of his head itself as he did for the 
loss of his hair! His howling was so unearthly that 
he frightened the whole assembly in the height of 
their fray, all quarrels were forgotten, and, keeping 
silence, they surrounded the Miserable One. But 
when they found out that neither arm nor leg was 
wanting to him, and that only his illegal and inoffi- 
cial tail was gone, they all laughed most provok- 
ingly, the peruques were restored to their proper 
owners, and each one regularly resumed his seat on 
the benches. 

The burgomaster shook his head ominously at 
the recent disorder, which made his rough wig look 
like the head of Medusa or Titus. Still these lively 
debates were no unheard of thing in Lulenburg, and 
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so no fuss was made about this affair. They saw 
in it only an expression of citizen-like indepen- 
dence and true republican freedom of manners. 
Each one took his own hair back, and kept his 
clothes together, wherever they were torn, with his 
fingers. ‘The Secretary laid his defunct tail near 
the pot and button on the table, drying hiseyes with 
a coloured pocket handkerchief. All awaited, with 
renewed reverence, the reading of the princely let- 
ter. But this, during the pulling and hauling, had 
been torn into many pieces. They carefully gathered 
the scattered particles, laid them on the desk before 
the burgomaster, and left it to his wisdom to decy- 
pher the contents. 

This was no easy task, for the pieces were so 
manifold that a single sentence of the writing could 
The Council were thrown into a 
Three times the 


not be made out. 
great strait and embarrassment. 
burgomaster put the question, as to what answer 
should be sent back to Lichtenstein, and three times 
the enlightened assembly shook their heads. At 
last Jack Vapor rose up, and proposed that they 
should announce to His Princely Highness that his 
message had been received and lost, and that a 
noble and learned magistrate should entreat him to 
be good enough to write his commands a second 
time. 

Jack’s advice would have been adopted, had not 
Muckle, who all the while had been collecting the 
scattered pieces of the letter, begun to read from 
them the following words,—‘‘ Take—Jack Vapor— 
the dog—a thousand guilders—the price—of his 
head’ — 

Every body listened with mute astonishment. 
“‘ There,’’ cried the Secretary, ‘‘ there is no longer 
any doubt. Jack Vapor has again been perpetrating 
some silly trick which will perhaps bring misfortune 
upon all Lulenburg. The Prince, as it appears to 
me, commands us that we should take Jack Vapor. 
He himself calls him a dog outright, and sets a 
price of a thousand guilders upon his head. This 
Jack Vapor has undoubtedly had his hand again in 
some forbidden and uncalled for affair, which did 
But it wont do to eat cherries 
Without pretending to dictate, 


not concern him. 
with great lords. 
my advice is, that you secure the accused in a 
prison, until the Prince has been informed that the 
Council were ready to make every satisfaction, and 
for that purpose had seized the much offending Jack 
Vapor.”’ 

The proposal of the Secretary was adopted with 
unanimity, as much as Jack protested against it, 
and averred that he had never in his life had any 
thing to do with the Prince. ‘They ordered the 
constables, who were reckoned among their parti- 
zans to seize him. ‘The Major pulled his big feather 
a little further out of his hat, put himself at the 
head of his troops, and led the condemned, amid 
a large concourse of people, to the town-jail. 
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The intelligence of the arrest of the Town- Archi- 
tect, and of the anger of the Prince of Lichtenstein 
caused the most incredible surmises. Every man 
cudgelled his brains to find out in what respect 
Jack Vapor had offended. Indeed, the perplexity 
was so absorbing that they did not once miss the 
yard-long tail lost from the head of the Secretary. 
They talked only of Jack Vapor, the busy body, 
and no one seemed to doubt his probable execution. 
Some conjectured that he would be beheaded, 
others that he would be hung, and still others that 
he would only be burnt. Many gave out that the 
solemnity would not be observed in Lulenburg but 
at the princely residence instead, and others re- 
joiced at this, since it would furnish them a good 
excuse and pretence for visiting the residence. 
Several agreed with others that they would make 
the journey in company so as to save expense. All 
the carriages and horses in the town, at that early 
day, were bespoken and laid under an embargo. 
The tailor was called in, and measures taken for 
new clothes. 

Still there was mingled with these considerations 
and early preparations, some christian pity, when 
they thought of the delinquent, who now waiting 
his death, pined in the prison. Jack Vapor, whom 
every body knew, who had more or less busied 
himself in every household; Jack Vapor, whom 
every mother had disposed of, or wished for a 
son-in-law; whom all the girls looked at asleant in 
the street, but always with the most friendly eyes 
in private; Jack Vapor, a vivacious companion at 
the table, an elegant speaker in council, a chatterer 
over his coflee among aunts and cousins, the most 
zealous respondent in church; Jack Vapor, the All 
in all, the Alcibiades of Lulenburg, in prison!! 

The quiet anguish of compassion first seized the 
daughters, then the mothers, and finally the men. 
Scarcely had the darkness of evening arrived, when 
many a pretty young woman, who at other times 
would fly the presence, and hardly hear the naked 
name of an unmarried man without blushing, 
would trip along the street of the jail with moist 
eyes, to convey something to the ‘‘ poor sinner,’’ as 
they now called the Architect. One brought sau- 
sages, another sugar candy, a third little pasties, and 
a fourth confections and raisins. 

‘*Oh! merciful heaven!’’ cried the old women, 
the maid-servants and the little chimney-sweeps, 
who had remarked this, ‘‘ already his hangman’s- 
mealtime has come.’’ Throughout the entire citi- 
zen class there was now no delay. This hangman’s- 
meal, or farewell meal that we speak of, was a cus- 
tom observed of old by the Lulenburgers towards a 
criminal sentenced to death. Some day before the 
execution it was their wont to send in all manner 
of eatables and drinkables, whether he wished them 
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or not. As the prison at this time was on a level 
with the street, and a hole had been broken in the 
wicker-work of the window, through which things 
could be conveyed from without, (no one being 
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allowed to open the prison-door without a special 
permit from the authorities) the place in front of the 
building was thronged till midnight with givers. 
Bread and cookies of all sorts, hams, sausages, 
roast goose, chickens, ducks, pigeons, pastry, 
apples, pears, &c., then bottles of beer and wine, 
flasks of liqueur, smelling-botiles, crawled through 
the hole. The grocer provided the ‘‘ poor sinner’’ 
with salt, pepper, cheese, butter, and smoking and 
snuffing tobacco, so that the Town-Architect was 
in danger of being stuck fast in the midst of the 
enormous quantities of things which were poked 
through tohim. But he did not suffer himself to 
be seen by the philanthropic donors, and never an- 
swered a word to their expressions of condolence. 
‘* He is so ashamed,”’ they said with great tender- 
ness of feeling, ‘‘ that he keeps himself back there 
in the dark.”’ 

For once this tenderness was in error, for the 
Town- Architect was not in the town-prison. When 
the Major about midday had led him forth, he found 
the prison in the best condition, but badly preserved. 
The door could neither be locked nor bolted, inas- 
much as both lock and bolt had rusted away the 
mouldy wood. But this was not a consequence of 
any neglect of duty on the part of the worthy magis- 
trates of the republic, but because of a forty year 
old lawsuit between the town and the county (i. e. 
several neighbouring villages) relating to the ques- 
tion, whether the expense of prisoners should be 
borne by the town, which possessed the right to 
imprison, or by the county, the inhabitants of 
which had the privilege of being imprisoned. It 
had never entered into the thought of man that a 
citizen of the town should be condemned to jail. 
This lawsuit had been conducted by the Great 
Council of the republic for forty years, and was not 
yet terminated. Every year the administration of 
the town or the administration of the county gave a 
reconciliation feast, on the strength of the so called 
‘*undetermined expenses,’’ and thereby the con- 
tending parties were happily moderated and harmo- 
nized. But although the wine and roast meat of 
the said reconciliation feast tasted very nicely to 
both parties, the reconciliation itself was never 
brought about, partly because they feared they might 
lose the prospect of new feasts for the future, and 
partly because they feasted at the cost of the one 
that was in the wrong, yet neither of them would 
be in the wrong. 

The Major immediately perceived, by means of 
his characteristic sagacity, the little deficiency in 
the door, so that instead of locking it, he nailed it 
first, covering the nail, at the instigation of the 
Secretary, with the public seal. A watchman, one 
of their partizans, was placed outside to remain all 
the while. The captive as soon as he was in, put 
this cogent question to the watchman:—‘‘ how a 
prisoner was to comport himself in certain straits 
which naturally happen to every body?’’ The 
watchman considering the question, thought it im- 
portant enough torun after the Major and Secretary, 
who were not far distant, to procure their solution 
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of the difficulty. During his absence, the Architect 
examined the construction of the door, and as the 
hinge, where it was not nailed and sealed, easily 
came out of the worm-eaten posts, he walked forth, 
and then putting the hinge back in its place, slipped 
out of a side door, without being remarked. 

The faithful watchman returned with the unfeel- 
ing command of the Major, that the prisoner might 
deport himself in the circumstances alluded to, in 
the best way he could. Thereupon the sentinel 
disclosed his sincere compassion; and as the prisoner 
did not answer a syllable, he continued a quarter of 
an hour comforting him, and giving him good ad- 
vice, when he ceased, contenting himself from 
time to time in inspecting the nail and the seal. 


THE BUSY BODY. 


It was a very masterpiece of travelling which the 
architect performed from the prison, through the 
town, to his own dwelling. He reached the back 
court of the Town-house by means of a spacious 
pen, which had an outlet to the next street. In this 
pen the hogs belonging to the government were 
fatted, which hogs Jack took occasion to give the 
liberty to come out into the open air. Then he 
sprung into a bakery that communicated by means 
of a gate near the top, with the houses standing 
upon the further street. He flew nimbly up the 
stairs, found the gate barricaded by a parcel of 
meal sacks, shoved the sacks off into the street 
with all his might, and before the sixth sack had 
reached the ground, was on the other side of the 
gate, down into the street, and over the way to the 
house of the Major, from which, fuming and blow- 
ing, he found a path to the place where not long 
before, Mr. Pretzell had had his singular misfortune 
with his crockery. Here was a new obstruction. 
The Major had built a new goose-pen across the 
path, in which, since he had taken to the feather- 
business, he confined immense flocks of geese. 
Fortunately the pen was not built in the massive 
order; and the wooden slats flew right and left, 
under the hands of the Architect, so that he was 
safe in his own house, before the geese, screaming 
and fluttering, for having gained their freedom, 
could testify their joy to the town. 

So deeply absorbed were the Lulenburgers with 
the occurrences of the morning, that they seemed to 
have no thought about any thing else than the arrest 
of the Architect, the courier of the Prince, and the 
tearing of the despatch which had been sent to the 
council. Yet it must have occasioned some unusual 
remark when suddenly they saw the hogs of the 
beloved Council, burnt with a big L (for Lulen- 
burg) wandering over the town; or when the air 
was darkened with clouds of meal from the falling 
and bursting sacks, or when at last the Major’s 
flocks of geese flew screaming round the gable-ends 


of the houses. No one could make out why these 
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hood, and about the same time. One person, a 
politician, suggested that the adherents of the con- 
demned Architect designed to create a public up- 
roar, and Secretary Muckle gave out that he would 
have believed it to be Jack Vapor himself at his old 
tricks, if he had not nailed and sealed him in almost 
the very moment that the hogs, the meal sacks, and 
the geese had made their first appearance in public. 

On the following morning as the more thoughtful 
revolved the great deeds of their country, particu- 
larly the expected solemn execution, and all the 
accompanying circumstances, a courier rushed full 
gallop into the town with new despatches for the 
government. Instantly the town bell was sounded. 
‘The burgomaster and the Councilmen, in their 
gowns and swords, hastened to the extraordinary 
session with countenances full of profundity and 
seriousness. Many people ran inquisitively into the 
public park, and many more did so when they saw 
the coach of the Prince drive up, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of carrying away the prisoner. 

The session was opened. ‘The burgomaster laid 
out the letter, broke the great seal in the presence 
of the assembly, and began to read in a loud voice 
the following— 

‘*We, Nickodemus, Prince of Lichtenstein, 


Count of Krohenburg, Baron of Docktield, Lord of 


Sowwinkle and Foxtown, to the enlightened Bur- 
gomaster and Council of the noted town and republic 
of Lulenburg, send greeting. Most honourable, 
beloved, and true! We are sorry to learn that our 
message to you was lost, for it was to this effect— 
Whereas one of your accomplished citizens, named 
Jack Vapor, told one of our courtiers, that if he 
should only undertake it, he could teach a dog to 
speak, whicl: would be particularly pleasing to us, 
so that no price would be too dear, if he succeeded 
in bringing our favourite dog Fidele, toa knowledge 
of human speech, which is a very difficult matter, 
notwithstanding his natural aptness, seeing that the 
dog already comprehends the German fully, and has 
a smattering of Italian and French, we invite the 
aforesaid Jack Vapor, for a time, to our court, 
sending him a thousand guilders for his first experi- 
ment, and should this come to a head, should he 
succeed, we will make him High Counsellor, and 
Instructor to our princes, as soon as they grow big 
enough. And now we expect from you, most hon- 
ourable, beloved and true! that you send this Jack 
Vapor to our court directly and without delay. 
Hereof fail not.”’ 


With mute signs of astonishment, the whole as- 
sembly listened to this annunciation. Nota soul, 
from the Secretary and First Councillor down to the 
doorkeeper, who did not keep his mouth wide open 
for two minutes after there was nothing more to be 
heard. Even the presiding burgomaster, when he 
laid down the letter, did not close his lips, and 
stared quite vaguely into the air. 

Some wondered at the favourite dog of his 
Highness, which was already accomplished in three 
languages, others over the till now unknown skill- 
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fulness of Jack Vapor in teaching dogs to speak, 
others reverentially considered the dignity and 
offices to which the Architect had been suddenly 
raised just when he expected a contrary elevation, 
and others dreaded the revenge of the great man, 
translated from a prison to the neighbourhood of a 
throne, when he should once get the town and 
republic in his power. ‘The dead silence of aston- 
ishment was soon changed into tumult, as each one 
wished to proclaim how that yesterday he had pro- 
tested against the arrest of the Architect. No one 
was concerned in that, but Secretary Muckle. In 
the midst of all, some broke out in lofty praises of 
the godlike Jack Vapor, whom they called the 
Pride and Ornament of his native country, whilst 
others enumerated how, the evening before, from 
pure attachment, they had poked costly spices and 
drinks into the little hole in the lattice of the prison. 
Muckle chewed his pen in ignominy, and stood as 
the scapegoat of the nation. Even he was anxious to 
reconcile himself to his great enemy. 

Accordingly he was the first to propose that a 
deputation of the Council be sent to fetch the dis- 
tinguished High-Counsellor from the prison, and 
carry him in triumph to the town-house, then they 
must formally ask his pardon for the misunder- 
standing of yesterday, set him in the place of 
honour by the side of the presiding burgomaster, 
when the letter should be read to him; and lastly, 
would he, as he, i. e. the Secretary ought, crave his 
mercy, and commend his native land and his fellow 
citizens to his affection, so that Jack Vapor might 
never turn against Lulenburg, as Coriolanus once 
did against Rome. 

Let no one wonder at this sudden change of 
opinion. Circumstances among them so easily 
altered principles, friendships, hatreds, oaths and 
inclinations, that he whom they would have yes- 
terday trodden under foot, because of his misfor 
tunes, to-day they would crawl upon all fours to 
propitiate. ‘They call it the Way of the World, 
Politics, Prudence, and they find the practice of it 
profitable, so that it is diligently pursued. 


JACK VAPOR. 


Jack Vapor, who knew his fellow citizens very 
well, sat fearless and contented in his own house, 
where his old housekeeper supplied him ‘vith food. 
He knew that in a few days every thing would be 
changed; that his dear Lulenburgers, great in 
words, but little in deeds, even if he should be ¢is- 
covered, would not touch a hair of his head. He 
moreover comforted himself in the certain know- 
ledge that he had never hurt a flea of the Prince's 
of Lichtenstein. 

But when his faithful housekeeper, who went out 
from time to time to get the news of the town and 
the proceedings of council, told him the singular 
story that he had been dubbed High-Counsellor by 
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the Prince in order to instruct the favourite dog in 
the German grammatics; that a deputation of the 
Council had waited upon him in vain at the town 
jail; that the whole town was in an extraordinary 
amazement, both on account of his disappearance, 
and as to the mode in which it was effected, espe- 
cially when it was shown, after the narrowest scru- 
tiny, that neither wall nor window, neither nail nor 
seal, had been injured, Jack, we say, quite regret- 
ted his flight. But to bring the matter in its proper 
track, he dressed himself in his showiest, lighted 
his tobacco pipe, stationed himself conspicuously at 
the open window, smoked in comfort, and accosted 
in a friendly way every body that passed. By this 
he hit his mark; for each one stopped and gaped at 
him in surprise, the report flew swift as lightning 
over the town that the mysteriously-disappearing 
High-Counsellor was smoking his pipe at his win- 
dow; and all ran thither to convince themselves of 
the truth of the report. In less than half an hour, 
the street was thronged with people from one end to 
the other, the honourables of the town hastened to 
the neighbourhood of his acquaintances and friends, 
head crowded upon head out of the windows, while 
the chimney sweeps, masons, carpenters and more 
daring boys, chose places on the roofs of the oppo- 
site houses, to see the new- made High-Counsellor, 
who considered the multitude with curiosity and 
pleasure, as though he were quite astounded by 
their respect. 

With unwearied courage, the deputation from the 
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Council worked their way to his house through the 
throng in the streets. He received them with con- 
descending kindness. The burgomaster had placed 
himself at their head, and opened his address with 
the words, ‘‘ Mighty and well-born Lord High- 
Counsellor of the Prince! How shameful is it that 
our dear native town should prove what was said in 
the Scriptures to be true, ‘that a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country.’’’ Upon 
this text the speaker spun out a long salutatory dis- 
course, which in the midst of flattering compliments 
and excuses for the mistake of yesterday, ended 
with some wise advice. Thereupon the message of 
the Prince was disclosed. All the councillors wept 
tears of joy. ‘The potential Architect made an ex- 
quisite reply, which lasted so long that the people 
had almost deserted the streets, and the deputation 
ceased to shed their tears of joy. Then appeared 
the coach of the Prince, and the High-Counsellor 
was informed that he was expected that very even- 
ing at the royal residence. 

There was now no delay. Jack jumped into the 
royal carriage, and drove away, amid the mingled 
sobs and shouts of the population which had nou- 
rished so great a man. 

What befel him at the court, and how he suc- 
ceeded in his experiment of teaching the dog to 
speak, will be related in subsequent chronicles, i. e. 
if there are found readers enough of this first part of 
his memoir to induce the translator to undertake a 
second part. 
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LAURA BELL. 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 


On, Laura Bell! sweet Laura Bell! 
The days have flown too fast, 

Since through the woodland and the dell, 
Two happy souls, we passed ; 

But memory lays her paint so well 
The colours long will last 


A million times I’ve thought of thee, 
Sweet Laura, it is true! 

A million times you’ve thought of me, 
And twice the number too; 

For loved we strong and tenderly, 


And drank love's earliest dew. 


With you no ill an ill had seemed,— 
Life could have had no strife; 

But, Laura, I had never dreamed 
Of making you a wife,— 

For heaven so often round you beamed, 
I could not, for my life. 


Like some bright spirit, flown away 
From your own native skies, 
You seemed awhile on earth to stay, 


Feasting your angel eyes; 
Hiding your wings, till some glad day 
You'd float to paradise. 


And Laura, we were forced to part, 
Ere love's young dream was ended, 

And all the ties that bound my heart, 
Like cords of sand were rended! 

Oh, Laura! salt the tears that start, 
When age and youth are blended! 


I’m old and hoary-headed now, 
And thou hast slumbered here, 

Where other hands have iaid thee low, 
Full many a waning year, 

And oft thy children come to throw 
Their flowers upon thy bier. 


Oh, Laura Bell! I loved thee well, 
And time has flowed too fast, 

Since, like the brooklet in the dell, 
Our love in silence passed ; 

And here I come, sweet Laura Bell, 
To find thee dead at last! 
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A DOMESTIC TALE. 


BY MISS META M DUNCAN. 


If he be not in love with some woman, there is no believing old signs: he brushes his hat o’ mornings. 


that bode? 


‘*My dear Philip, you are surely not going to 
town without giving some little more attention to 
your dress?”’ 

** Attention! mother; why I have got on the 
smartest clothes I own. I doubt if any Chestnut 
street dandy has better.”’ 
‘* Now, Philip, dear!’ 
‘* Now, mother, dear!’ 
‘* My dear son, do be a little reasonable, and, if 


not for your own sake, pray for mine, show a little 
, 


’ 


more regard for appearances.’ 

‘*Why, mother, I have been sacrificing to ap- 
pearances for the last hour—indeed I am a walking 
sacrifice, in this thick cloth coat, on the 25th day of 
July. What fault do you find with me? For my 
part,’’ he continued, walking up to the glass, and 
running his iingers through the mass of fair curls 
that shaded his handsome laughing face—*‘ for my 
part, I think I look charmingly.”’ 

‘But, your feet, Philip; you have no straps to 
your pantaloons!”’ 

**Straps! Oh, mother, straps are the most un- 
comfortable things in the world.”’ 

‘* And then, your vest!”’ 

“* My vest! Do you eall this vest ugly? Why, 
I told Sam to hunt me out the handsomest he could 
find.”’ 

‘*No doubt it suits Sam’s taste, exactly. I ad- 
vise you to make it overto him. It would be far 
more appropriate for an old black factotum, like 
Sam, than for my son!”’ 

‘* Now, mother, don’t look so grave. I will give 
my whole wardrobe to Sam, and go without any 
vest at all, if you wish it. But tell me, pray, why 
you are so anxious about my appearance to-day?”’ 

**Do you forget your promise to dine with your 
uncle?”’ 

‘*No, certainly, I do not, and if I get through 
my business in time, I shall keep my promise to 
the old gentleman.”’ 

‘* And your aunt and cousins, who are so fastidi- 
ous?”’ 

‘* Ah! that’s the secret, is it? You want me to 
show off before my fashionable relations! No, no, 
dear mother,”’ he continued seriously, ‘‘ they must 
take me asIam. We are too unlike ever to be 
friends, even were I capable of forfeiting my self- 
respect, by endeavouring to conciliate them. I do 
not wish to pass for more than I am to any one, 
much less to them.’’ 


What should 
Shakspeare. 


‘**But, fer my sake, Philip!’’ 

‘““’Tis for your sake, mother, that I go at all. 
Your affection for your sister I respect, though I 
cannot understand it. You and my father have seen 
fit to forgive the neglect of years, and ’tis proper that 
I should do so too, but do not ask me to forget it.’’ 

If Philip Herbert was unwilling to conciliate 
his mother’s relatives, he had no such inclination 
toward herself, and when he jumped into the gig 
to drive to town, the proof of it might be seen in 
his person. ‘The obnoxious vest had disappeared, 
and was replaced by one of Mrs. Herbert's selec- 
tion, pantaloons with straps were adopted, in one 
pocket reposed a pair of new kid gloves, and from 
the other peeped the corner of a delicate cambric 
handkerchief. ‘Truth obliges us, however, to say, 
that the sleep of the new kid gloves remained un- 
broken—-he forgot they were in his pocket, and 
that, though, with the most exemplary obedience, 
he continued to wear the straps, they were unxbut- 
toned. 

Mrs. Herbert and Mrs. Murray, were the daugh- 
ters of a very proud, though very much reduced 
family, of Philadelphia. Mrs. Murray, the eldest, 
who was remarkably beautiful, had the luck to 
make a wealthy and ambitious match, while her 
sister, much less handsome, much less ambitious, 
surrendered her heart, and finally her hand, to a 
plain country gentleman, the son of a farmer, who 
lived in ease and plenty on the farm which his pa- 
tient industry had rendered a valuable estate. 

Mrs. Herbert was on a visit to an old schoolmate 
when she first met Philip Herbert, in whose neigh- 
bourhood her friend lived, and when she returned 
home her hand was pledged to her lover. This an- 
nouncement met from her mother, her only sur- 
viving parent, the most violent opposition. She 
was shocked at her daughter's degeneracy, at her 
taste, in wishing to marry a rough unpolished 
clown--one so different from all she had been ac- 
customed to associate with. In vain was she told 
that Mr. Herbert was not a practical farmer—in vain 
were his education and acquirements dwelt upon. 
His talents, his integrity, his frank manly manners 
—even the wealth which must revert to him, 
weighed not with her. The antiquated cut of his 
coat, his clumsy boots and sunburnt hands, out- 
balanced them all, and she persisted in believing 
that Mr. Herbert followed his own plough, and that 
her delicately nurtured daughter must, if married 
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136 COUSIN PHILIP. 
to him, milk the cows and churn the butter: she ~ hand, and invited them to walk round and see the 
accordingly refused her consent, and forbid her place, with the cordiality of an old friend. 
daughter’s ever seeing or communicating with him Mrs. Herbert’s married life had been unchequered 
again. ‘Two years passed by bringing no mitiga- { by misfortune. She had a respect bordering upon 
tion of this severe sentence to the lovers. At the veneration for her husband’s character, the kindli- 
end of this time, Catherine’s mother died, leaving ness of his nature nurtured her tenderness for him, 
her to the protection, almost the charity of her sis- and she felt proud of the high opinion generally 
ter, who, sharing all her mother’s prejudices, op- }” entertained of him; but, as there is always a drop in 
posed with equal obstinacy Catherine’s engage- { every cup, more or less bitter, she also had her pe- 
ment. Finding it vain to expect any change in culiar vexations. It was impossible for her entirely 
her sister, and now mistress of herself, Catherine » to forget all the maxims of the fastidious school in 
yielded to the importunities of her lover-—-who had which she had been educated; and though she had 
also in the interim lost his father--and became his long ceased to be startled by her husband’s homely 
wife. notions and habits, she never became thoroughly 
Mrs. Murray warmly resented this step, all in- } reconciled to them. Many little things, neverthe- 
tercourse ceased between them, and for more than less, he had amended to please her, and when she 
twenty years the breach continued. At the expira- found it impossible to remedy others, she very sen- 
tion of this time, and shortly before the opening of } sibly ceased to remonstrate, and if she occasionally 
our tale, a reconciliation had been effected through beheld him from her window, with a large rod in his 
an old friend of the family, visits had been ex- » hand, helping the lad to drive in the cows, or in 
changed, and there now existed every appearance ' harvest-time, with his coat off, assisting the men to 
of cordiality between the families. house the grain, she consoled herself with the re- 
There is no doubt that as time went by, Mr. and flection that he did not often meet the cows coming 
Mrs. Murray had their misgivings as to the pru- home, and that country habits were too strong to 
dence of the course they had pursued towards the be gotten over entirely. She had winked at the in- 
Herberts. The years of wasteful extravagance, troduction of a spittoon into her neat sitting-room; 
which had diminished their own fortune, were she had smothered her disgust, and ordered sour- 
marked by increased prosperity on the part of the krout for dinner, and she had submitted to the evil 
Herberts. Mr. Herbert had not been brought up { of a smoking husband, without a murmur. After 
to eat his peas with a silver fork, nor is it probable ten years of silent endurance, the cigars were volun- 


tarily given up, the spittoon became useless and dis- 
appeared, the sour- krout ceased to be inquired for and 


he had ever used a finger-glass in his life, yet, spite 
of these important disadvantages, he had managed 


to acquire a reputation fer liberality, enterprise and } was at length forgotten; but the greatest grievance 
scientific acquirement, which, though widely dif- % remained unaltered—he would wash at the pump!! 
fering from their own standard, gave him distinc- To be called ‘‘ Kitty’’ was a trial to her spirit, next 
tion in the eyes of others. ‘They heard of him » in importance, but it shrunk to a mere shadow, 
through the public prints, as an extensive importer when compared with his addiction to the pump! 

of cattle; as a liberal encourager of every thing In vain did she provide the most elaborate wash- 
tending to improve agricultural pursuits; as the ing apparatus, and add them to the extraordinary 
correspondent of learned societies, and as the pre- collection of odd things to be found in his own pri- 
sident or active member of numberless useful insti- vate sanctum. In vain, with feminine art, did she 
tutions. He was quoted as authority, and his farm suspend over the washstand his barometer——a friend 


held up as a model, till Mrs. Murray began to be- always consulted on leaving, or returning to the 
lieve that there were other roads to distinction than 3 house—though the washstand was not a dozen 


the mere conventional one she was accustomed to yards from this enemy to her peace, he still pre- 


tread; and she accordingly yielded gracefully to the } ferred the pump! His father had always washed at 

arguments of her friend, to whom twenty yearsago ; the pump, on returning from the farm—he had used 

she would not have listened. } it himself when a boy—the pump was necessary to 
Mrs. Herbert felt differently. With more heart, } his happiness, and she must submit. 

she preserved through the years which had separa- ; The Herberts had been blessed with but one 

ted them, a tender regard for her sister—the only } child, the son whom we have already introduced to 

serious sorrow her married life had known, was our readers. He was his mother’s darling—the 


their estrangement; and she acceded joyfully to a ’ pride of her heart. Ail the ambition her nature was 
reconciliation, which her respect for her husband capable of, was called forth for him. Many a day- 
never would have allowed her to seek. Mr. Her- } dream did she weave for him, many a castle in the 
bert was a perfectly good-natured man, and had } air. He was to combine all the virtues and talents 


never thought enough about his wife's fine rela- of his father, with the graces and accomplishments 


tiuns to harbour any unkind feelings towards them, of a hero of romance, and rise to some pitch of 
so that, although he was the chief cause of the di- { greatness, which her imagination still left unde- 


vision between the sisters, he was the least difficult fined. His education was to be of the most superior 
to manage in the reunion. If his wife overlooked kind, and his early cultivation strictly attended to 
their unkindness, he had no desire to remember it, > by herself, while a secret mental compact was en- 
and he shook the whole family heartily by the ; tered into to prevent his falling into any of his fa- 
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ther’s odd and rustic habits. Her first step in the 
furtherance of which was to lay a positive interdict 
upon the pump. Also, like many a mother, ‘‘ she 
had drawn a bill upon the future, which time re- 
fused to honour.’’ Her son, while still in petti- 
coats, displayed the most marked admiration ofall his 
father said and did, which he exhibited on all occa- 
sions, by endeavouring to imitate him. He sate by 
the half hour in his father’s armchair, with his little 
fat legs crossed, holding the newspaper (upside- 
down) before him, puffing away with the most know- 
ing air, at a paper cigar. He ate nothing but what 
his father liked—ordered the servants importantly 
in his father’s words—occasionally addressed his 
mother as ‘‘ Kitty my dear,’’ and suffered sundry 
falls daily, in consequence of his inveterate propen- 
sity to march about the house in his father’s boots, 
into which, from the discrepancy in their several 
heights, he sunk up to his hips! All these, however, 
were but ‘‘ winning little tricks,’’ which served but 
to endear him to his mother, and even when he 
grew bigger, and would steal from her side, day after 
day, torun out into the fields, or get a ride home on 
the top of the hay wagons, she saw not the bent 


which his mind was receiving, in her admiration of 


his bright face and merry laugh. At length the 
time came when he could no longer be kept from 
school. There was a great struggle in the mother’s 
heart to decide between a day-school, near at hand, 
and a seminary more distant, which would only 
admit of her seeing him once a week. Suddenly, 
however, to the surprise of every one, she decided 
upon the seminary. It was the wiser choice, and all 
applauded the resolution with which she had sacri- 
ficed her motherly yearnings to the interest of her 
boy. Few actions, however, spring from unmixed 
motives, and in this instance Mrs. Herbert was not 
singular. On the evening which she informed her 
good-natured husband of her decision, she had acci- 
dentally beheld from her chamber window, which 
overlooked the kitchen yard, both father and son, 
in the most amicable manner, washing at the pump! 
Her mind was made up, and before another week 
Philip was off to school. 

Years passed by, each one silently overturning 
some of Mrs. Herbert’s schemes for her son, her 
own efforts to the contrary notwithstanding. We 
do not know if the world would have gained much 
by recording those lectures with which she seasoned 
her labours every Saturday night, as she scrubbed 
the week’s dirt off him. The feasibility of improving 
both mind and body simultaneously is uncertain, 
though we are inclined to think from the little im- 
pression made upon Philip, that the application of 
soap, hot water, and huckaback, are not favourable 
adjuncts in the improvement of the mind. Be this 
as it may, Philip grew every day more unlike the 
model which his mother’s imagination had fondly 
designed. At fourteen, he declared he would not 
go to college, for, as he intended to be a farmer, a 
eollege education was unnecessary. His father 
would not allow him to decide so early, and gave 
him two years more to reflect. The two years 
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passed, and Philip was still of the same mind, then 
Mr. Herbert yielded, and his mother was obliged 
reluctantly to submit to the severe disappointment 
which her son’s obstinate determination, neither to 
‘*achieve greatness himself, or have it thrust upon 
him, 

Mr. Herbert was a man of too enlarged a mind to 
value lightly the advantages of education, and though 
he was gratified that his son had chosen the lot in 
life, which had contributed so largely to his own 
happiness, he was unwilling that he should enter 
upon it without those acquirements which had con- 
stituted so great a share of his own felicity. He 
accordingly devoted much of his time to his son, 
whose deference for his father, as well as his excel- 
lent natural abilities, rendered him an apt pupil. 
While in the peaceful happiness of her home, and 
in the tenderness of her son, Mrs. Herbert ceased 
almost to remember that she had designed him for a 
more distinguished role in the world’s drama. 

At the period, however, when the reconciliation 
between her sister’s family and her own took place 
she had a return of some of her former misgivings. 
Philip was then about twenty, and, when com- 
paring him with his cousin Tom, the mother’s 
vanity was painfully wounded. Tom Murray, though 
far less handsome than Philip, possessed polished 
manners and that indescribable air of ease and re- 
finement, which society alone can give, contrasting 
strongly with Philip’s carelessness in dress and 
plain blunt bearing. Philip, to be sure, laughed at 
his cousin and called him an empty-headed fop, but 
Mrs. Herbert was mortified to find that, with so 
much real superiority, her son should appear to such 
inferior advantage. If Philip would only lay aside 
some of his foolish notions, sighed she, and believe 
that a man loses nothing in dignity and independ- 
ence by cultivating those exterior graces which pos- 
sess such a charm in recommending us to each 
other, how happy I should be! 

A few months after the reconciliation between 
the sisters, Mrs. Murray was taken by sudden death 
from her family. In little more than a year Mr. 
Murray followed her, when it was discovered that 
all his splendid fortune had disappeared, leaving 
nothing for his children—nothing to pay the over- 
whelming load of debt which his extravagance and 
folly had accumulated. The two oldest daughters 
were married, but there were still three girls left 
entirely unprovided for. Catherine, the oldest, 
being only eighteen, and the other two very small 
children. Torn, though well-intentioned, had been 
brought up in idleness, and was now scarcely able 
to support himself. At this juncture, when every 
one was paralyzed by the events which had come 
to light, Catherine proposed to open a school for 
little children for the support of herself and sisters. 
This, however, was vehemently opposed by all the 
family, as too wounding to their pride, but Cathe- 
rine persisted in urging her plan, nor was she in- 
duced to yield, until Mr. Herbert, who had joined 
the family council, convinced her of the impracti- 
cability of the undertaking. 


”? occasioned her. 
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Pleased with the fortitude, good sense, and pro- 
per feeling which Catherine had shown, Mr. Her- 
bert on his return home, proposed to his wife their 
offering her a daughter's place with them. 

Mrs. Herbert, warmly grateful to her husband 
for this mark of generous kindness to her relatives, 
who had certainly earned no title to his regard, 
gladly accepted his offer, and the next day the pro- 
posal was made; Catherine received it with great 
agitation, but when she learned that the two little 
girls, in the event of her accepting this offer, would 
be taken, each by one of their married sisters, she 
endeavoured cheerfully to acquiesce in the plan 
which their desperate circumstances seemed to point 
out as the only alternative. Nor was she insensible 
to the disinterested kindness of her uncle. No, she 
felt it deeply, and though, when she parted from the 
companions of her childhood, it was with a fresh 
burst of grief, her feeling and good sense soon en- 
abled her to subdue it, and listen with interest to 
his soothing conversation, as he drew a happy pic- 
ture of the future, and promised her the frequent 
society of her little sisters, whenever their holidays 
allowed them to come to them. 

“*T am sorry, my dear Philip,’’ said Mrs. Her- 
bert, ‘‘that you are so annoyed at your cousin’s 
coming to live with us. If you consider her a bur- 
then, you must recollect that it is not probable that 
it will be of long continuance, she will no doubt 
marry early.” 

‘*My dear mother,”’ replied Philip, reddening, 
‘*do not injure me by such suspicions. What could 
have put it into your head that I consider her a 
burthen?”’ 

‘*Oh! Philip, you know you are always moaning 
and groaning about her coming!”’ 

‘* Well, mother, if I do moan and groan, as you 
say, why attribute it to so contemptible a motive. 
My father has only acted in this matter with the 
generous kindness which might be expected from 
him. So far from regretting, I honour him for it. 
I only wish,’’ he continued laughing, ‘‘that he had 
managed it in any other way, than by bringing a 
fine lady into the family, to turn up her nose at us 
all, and creep through the house with a face of 
misery, and the air of a martyr. I give you notice, 
ma’am, that I am not to be expected to make any 
reforms! I shall wear my boots a week without 
cleaning, if it so pleases me. I shall whistle about 
the house, at all times, and wear my round jacket, 
when convenient. I have no intention of leaving 
off smoking, learning to bow, adopting gloves, or 
enduring straps, and I hope I may be spared any 
strictures under these several heads.”’ 

‘‘And now, my son,”’ said Mrs. Herbert com- 
posedly, ‘‘since you have explained the different 
methods by which you mean to make yourself dis- 
agreeable to your cousin, pray inform me how you 
intend to display your civility towards her?’’ 

‘* Why, ma’am, I shall always lend her the news- 
paper, when I have done with it. I shall drive her 
in my gig to church on Sundays, if she does not 
talk too much, and I shall permit her to become 
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familiar with Dash, provided she has taste enough 
for the intimacy!”’ 

‘*T have no doubt your cousin will estimate all 
your civilities as they deserve,’’ replied Mrs. Her- 
bert, drily. 

As this was the most decided attempt at satire 
which, in their frequent skirmishes, Philip had ever 
elicited from his matter-of-fact mother, he looked 
upon himself as having achieved a triumph, and re- 
tired gaily from the field, with flying colours. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Herbert’s apparent bravery, 
she had her own fears on the subject of her niece, 
though she did not choose to add to her son’s pre- 
judices by revealing them. She endeavoured to hope 
for the best, and was supported by her husband, 
whose faith in the amiable disposition and good- 
sense of Catherine rendered him perfectly free from 
any uneasiness about her. ‘Time proved him to be 
right. ‘The first two or three days over, Kate set- 
tled herself quietly into regular habits. She was 
not very lively, certainly, but she had by no means 
‘*the air of a martyr.’’ At the expiration of a fort- 
night, Mr. Herbert brought her little sisters to 
spend a few days with her, and then she became 
quite cheerful and happy. She soon fell into the 
little ways of the family, assisted her aunt in such 
domestic duties as she attended to in person, inte- 
rested herself in her uncle’s pursuits, whose thought- 
ful consideration for her never slumbered, and indi- 
cated her claims to taste in the eyes of her cousin, 
by patting Dash whenever he approached her. 

As for Philip, having put forth his ‘‘bill of rights,”’ 
in advance, his mind was at ease, and fearing no 
charge of inconsistency, he did his best to make 
his cousin comfortable. ‘This, we confess, he ac- 
complished for a week or two by keeping out of the 
way; but, as her unaffected manners and aflection- 
ate temper were developed, his amicable disposition 
exhibited itself towards her in positive acts of kind- 
ness. He procured new books for her, gave the 
first hint to his father to purchase a piano for her, 
and smoothed over all difficulties in the way of 
transporting his little cousins from town and back 
again. As his fears of Kate’s fine ladyism died 
away, his disposition to avoid wounding her preju- 
dices increased; and her unpretending gentleness 
accomplished what no assumption could have gain- 
ed. His boots were always unexceptionable; he 
had compounded with his round-jackets in favour 
of summer-coats. He still whistled inveterately, 
but never in his cousin’s presence; and, as for the 
cigars, he forgot them entirely! For the rest, he 
continued obstinately to eschew both gloves and 
straps, deeming such sacrifices to comfort, far be- 
yond any cousinly reward. Inshort, as time passed 
on, though he would have disdained to confess it, 
Kate gradually added much to his happiness. It was 
no small matter to have a young person constantly 
at hand to sympathize with all his pleasures, and 
listen to all his schemes. His father was too grave 
and occupied for this, and his mother asked too 
many explanations, but Kate caught his meaning at 
once. Kate could see all the agreeable results at a 
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glance, and though she talked so low, and used 
such simple language, some how or another her ob- 
servations conveyed more meaning than any per- 
son’s he had ever known, except his father. We 
should be inclined to think that Kate’s grace and 
loveliness had something to do with the favourable 
opinion of so young a man, if we did not know that 
he had never noticed either—at least he never said 
so! 

‘*Kate has a great many false refinements,”’ 
thought he; ‘‘but she is as fresh-hearted and inno- 
cent as that little lamb she made me rescue from 
the butcher this morning—that was a very foolish 
thing in me, by the way; lambs were made to be 
killed. I wonder what made me do it?”’ 

Though Kate did not at first apparently under- 
stand her cousin’s character, her natural tact taught 
her to avoid wounding him. She often disagreed 
with him, and frequently expressed her dissent, but 
it was done in such a quiet unoffending manner, 
with such an appearance of conviction in the pro- 
priety of her own views, that it was impossible not 
to respect opinions so firmly, yet so gently asserted. 
Kate had seen very little of her cousin, and knew 
still less; but she had heard him laughed at, at 
home, and came prepared to find him different from 
those whom she had been accustomed to associate 
with. A short time sufficed, however, to unsettle 
many of her impressions regarding him. He was 
abrupt in his manner, careless in his dress, and in- 
different to appearances—he laughed at customs she 
had been taught to reverence, and violated forms 
she had been trained to follow, but there were also 
qualities to call forth respect, which she had never 
heard attributed to him. He was manly and intel- 
ligent, the result of a quick apprehension, and a 
mind cultivated by extensive reading. He was ar- 
dent and impetuous in his nature, with a temper 
nevertheless habitually sweet, full of originality and 
life, and affectionate in a remarkable degree to his 
parents. Kate saw much that at times made her 
shrink from him—much that startled her, but she 
never found any thing to laugh at, though she often 
laughed with him. 

Meanwhile, the summer glided quickly by, and 
winter was come. The cold weather and bad roads 
prevented such frequent visits as heretofure from 
the little folks, but Kate had now become more re- 
conciled to the separation, and whenever there was 
snow enough for good sleighing she always went to 
town in cousin Phil's sleigh, to make them a visit. 
Kate was astonished to find that there was so much 
pleasure to be enjoyed in the country during the 
winter. She took long walks and rides with her 
uncle and cousin. She found a thousand sources of 
interest in the domestic animals belonging to the 
farm, from the beautiful little Alderney calf, which 
her uncle had given her, down to the speckled hen, 
whose claws had been so cruelly frost-bitten. Then 
she took lessons in making cakes and pastry from 
her aunt, and in drawing from her uncle. Then, 
during the long evenings, Philip read aloud while 
she and her aunt sewed, or else she played and 
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sang for them, while they listened. Occasionally 
company came to interrupt the reading, eat the 
cakes, and listen to the music; but this was not 
often. It was a thinly inhabited neighbourhood, and 
town folks seldom feel any promptings to visit their 
friends in the country during the winter. At length 
spring came, not with lagging steps, but bursting 
and joyous. ‘The rivulets melted beneath its warm 
breath, the trees seemed to spring into life in a day, 
and the grass to grow like magic. ‘Then the cows 
were turned out to pasture, the birds began to sing 
and build their nests, and the hen strutted about 
the barnyard with her downy brood. All was life, 
and light, and cheerfulness, and Kate wondered how 
she could have thought winter pleasant. 

‘* My dear,”’ said Mrs. Herbert, one evening to 
her husband, as he entered the room, ‘‘I really 
must remonstrate with you, upon your manner of 
introducing people. ‘Kitty, my dear, Mr. Him- 
hem-haw,’ does not answer the purpose intended, I 
assure you. If you know your friends’ names— 
which I sometimes doubt —why don’t you utter 
them intelligibly? If I had not asked Philip, ina 
whisper, this evening, as we left the house, what 
Mr. Baldeagle’s name was, I should have felt most 
awkwardly.”’ 

‘*Bald Eagle!’’ exclaimed Mr. Herbert, throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, and laughing vocifer- 
ously. ‘‘ Did you call Mr. Hufneagle, Bald Eagle?’’ 

“Certainly I did,’’ said Mrs. Herbert, looking 
reproachfully at her son. ‘‘Philip told me it was 
Baldeagle. I introduced him to Kate as such, and 
we both called him by that name all the while we 
were with him in the grounds.”’ 

‘* My dear mother,”’ said Philip, endeavouring to 
stifle his laughter, ‘‘it was thus I interpreted my fa- 
ther’s gibberish. It sounded confoundedly like 
Bald-eagle, I assure you.”’ 

‘* Why, my dear, it was Mr. Hufneagle, our new 
neighbour, who has bought old Norton’s place. I 
met him yesterday at Green’s, and he seemed to 
take so much interest in our new East India plants, 
that I invited him to come over without ceremony, 
and see them, though I suspect his eagerness was 
all assumed for the purpose of meeting our little 
Kate here, for I find he saw her in church on Sun- 
day and took the trouble to inquire very particularly 
about her. He said a great many fine things about 
you, Kate, and I hope Phil has not spoiled your 
conquest.”’ 

‘Quizzing is a very low species of wit,”’ said Mrs. 
Herbert, with cold gravity, still looking inexpressi- 
bly mortified, ‘‘and I am sorry that my son can 
find no object more fit to exercise it upon, than his 
mother.”’ 

‘* My dear mother,”’ said Philip, much annoyed, 
‘* how seriously you take the matter; I dare say the 
man did not perceive that you addressed him by a 
wrong name. He was too busy trying to find out who 
‘Kitty, my dear,’ was; or if he did, the best people 
are liable to mistakes. Depend upon it, we shall 
not find it so easy to affront him.”’ 

But Mrs. Herbert was not so easily mollified. 
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Philip's little snare, in allusion to her name, for 
once failed to divert her displeasure from him, and 
finding her not likely soon to be appeased, he rose 
and left the room, and was soon heard whistling the 
particular tune which relieved him most, when he 
was most discomposed. 

Some time after, while Kate was sauntering 
about in the grounds, she was joined by her cousin, 
who adverted to what had just occurred. Kate, 
who had participated in Mrs. Herbert’s vexation, 
as well as in her mistake, did not view the affuir so 
lightly as Philip seemed to wish she should, and 
told him so, gently, but firmly. This Philip re- 
sented highly, and dwelt with some asperity upon 
the ‘‘ manner in which women magnify trifles.’’ 

**Do you call it a trifle, Philip, to place a mother 
in a ridiculous position—to make her the uncon- 
scious means perhaps, of affronting a gentleman of 
worth and respectability?”’ 

**T call it no trifle,’’ he replied, warmly, ‘‘ to be 
lectured, as if I had committed a crime, and all be- 
cause my mother cannot understand a joke. Con- 
found the fellow, I wish he was in Kamschatka.”’ 

‘**T should not presume to lecture you,’’ Kate re- 
plied, quietly, ‘‘even if I had the disposition. You 
forget that you broached the subject yourself, and 
if I speak at all, it must be what I think.”’ 

‘*Do women ever say what they think,”’ asked 
he bitterly. ‘‘ For my part, I believe Talleyrand’s 
definition of speech, ‘a gift bestowed upon man for 
the purpose of concealing his thoughts,’ was in- 
tended to apply only to women.”’ 

Kate made no reply, she saw he was out of hu- 
mour, and walked quietly by his side, while he 
amused himself switching the bushes. 

**T suppose,”’ said he, at length breaking silence, 
abruptly, ‘‘ this new man will be running here every 
day, and I shall have no peace with his refinements 
and perfections. I wish, with all my heart, ‘old 
Norton’ had lived to be a hundred.”’ 

** Perhaps you may find him an agreeable acqui- 
sition, Philip. You have very little society here.’’ 

** No, I shall never find a man who wears finger 
rings, and curls his hair with a curling-tongs, an 
acquisition!”’ 

** And yet he may be very estimable and intelli- 
gent for all that. His attention to his person is no 
doubt the result of habit, and occupies no more of his 
thoughts than you give yourself to those matters.”’ 

** Very doubtful,’’ replied Herbert. 

‘** Admit then that it does,’’ she replied. ‘‘Is it 
not more amiable to endeavour to recommend our- 
selves to others even by trifles, than to oppose our- 
selves by obstinate singularity to our equals and as- 
sociates. Which do you think proves the most 
vanity, the man who brings to his aid al! the soft- 
ening graces and refinements of education and polite 
society, or the one who thinks to recommend him- 
self simply by his worth?”’ 

‘* 1 should give it certainly for the man of worth,”’ 
said Philip, smiling half contemptuously. 

‘* But if the other should possess quite as much 
worth, with a less unbending spirit, Philip?’’ 
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* You have argued your friend’s case admirably,”’ 
replied he, sarcastically. ‘‘ Pray let me congratu- 
late you upon the mutual conquest. Your new 
admirer is the very pink of politeness.”’ 

‘* You are perfectly welcome to ridicule me, if 
you please, cousin Philip, but you must bring for- 
ward some more potent argument before you con- 
vince me. Tell me, is there no merit in the sup- 
pression of the thousand small selfishnesses which 
politeness daily demands of us? Is it no virtue to 
think of another before ourselves, and if it be so, is 
it not doubly a virtue to do it in the most gracious 
and acceptable manner possible? ‘l'rue politeness, 
say what you will, Philip, is founded in good feeling, 
and they who possess those feelings, and fail to ex- 
ercise them, do more injury to themselves than to 
others.”’ 

‘“‘It would be useless to argue this subject with 
you, Catherine; my feelings and your prejudices 
are too entirely opposed to admit of it.”’ 

‘‘Then the prejudice is all on my side? And 
yet, Philip,’’ she continued, smiling sweetly, ‘‘I see 
merits in those who differ from me, while you, who 
disclaim prejudice, pass a sweeping censure upon 
all who deviate from your ideas of right.”’ 

‘*Have it your own way,’’ returned Philip, an- 
grily. ‘‘{ won’t deny you the pleasure of making 
out your case at my expense. I told you before that 
we should never think alike. It is impossible that 
we should.”’ ’ 

‘*T have no case to make out, much less one at 
your expense, cousin Philip; but I see you are of- 
fended at me, so I will leave you,’’ and she turned 
away and went in the house. 

Philip tried to harden his heart, and encourage 
his ill humour, but in vain, Kate’s tremulous voice 
and meek reply, were reproaches he could not 
silence. ‘‘ No doubt, she thinks me a savage,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ but how could I helpit! If I had replied to 
her argument, I should have wounded her ten times 
more. I am not fit to deal with any one so full of 
sickly refinement. I dare say she despises me for 
that reason. I was a dolt to think of finding sym- 
pathy in any one educated in the school she came 
from.”’ 

Philip’s better nature, however, could not be en- 
tirely subdued by the arguments of prejudice and 
temper, and the next morning early he sent to his 
cousin’s room a nosegay of her favourite flowers, as 
a peace offering. When they again met there was 
no apparent difference in their manner to each other, 
but still there was a change, and both felt it. The 
harmony which had heretofore existed between 
them was overshadowed. One of those dark clouds, 
of which temper and strong feeling are so often the 
fruitful parents, had breathed its fatal spell upon 
them, creating a restraint which had not existed, 
even in the early period of Kate’s coming. 

The consequences of this alteration were that 
Philip whistled more, and Kate sang less. Philip 
addicted himself strongly to fishing and spending 
his evenings out, and Kate passed hers in helping 
to entertain Mr. Hufneagle, who, as Philip had pro- 
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phesied, was not so easily affronted, and became a 
constant visitor. Perhaps this last was the reason 
why Philip absented himself so much. His early 
prejudice against their neighbour had grown into 
positive dislike. If his name was mentioned, he 
whistled. If he saw him approaching the house he 
jumped out of the first window or door, to fly from 
him; and if he heard his voice, when he returned 
home at night, he would steal quietly to his room, 
without making his appearance in the parlour. 
The new neighbour thought him a strange unsocial 
person, while Mr. and Mrs. Herbert wondered what 
attraction there could be in town for Philip, whose 
visits there became frequent and regular. 

It soon became evident that Mr. Hufneagle was 
endeavouring seriously to recommend himself to 
Kate. His mother and two maiden sisters, who 
composed his family, were profuse in their atten- 
tions to her, and his own became more pointed 
every day. He was a young man of some property, 
well educated, good looking, with pleasing manners, 
and full of that easy chit-chat which to half the 
world forms an agreeable man. The want of society 
in the neighbourhood proved a plausible excuse for 
a degree of intimacy which their short acquaintance 
scarcely warranted, and Mr. Herbert, in his inno- 
cent endeavours to be civil and hospitable to a plea- 
sant neighbour, offered him every facility for doing 
as he secretly wished. At length, however, single 
minded as he was, Mr. Herbert began to awaken 
to some suspicions of Mr. Hufneagle’s intentions, 
and spoke of them to his wife. 

‘* My dear Kitty,’’ he said, ‘‘it appears to me, 
Mr. Hufneagle spends a great deal of his time with 
us? Who invited him to dinner to-day?”’ 

**T did, my dear. He came home with us from 
church, and I thought it but civil to invite him to 
stay. I hope you are not uneasy about the dinner. 
You have no reason, I assure you; we have got 
ducks and green peas, ham, and a fine large”’ 

** Oh, no, no, ‘ Kitty,’ not at all. Don’t worry 
yourself, your dinners are always good. It was not 
of that I was thinking. Did it ever strike you,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘that Mr. Hufneagle is very particular 
in his attentions to Kate?’’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, there can be no question 
of it. It will be an excellent match. We shall have 
her so close to us.”’ 

“Close! do you call a mile close!’’ said Mr. Her- 
bert, testily. ‘‘I wish he would let her stay where 
she is; we would rather keep her ourselves.”’ 

‘*But, my dear, she must marry some time or 
another.”’ 

“*T don’t see the necessity,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ she 
is very happy with us.”’ 

‘True, but would it not be very selfish in us to 
wish to keep her to ourselves, particularly if the 
young people should be attached?”’ 

‘*So it would, ‘Kitty my dear,’ you are right. 
Heigh-ho, it is very sad to have one’s comfort broken 
in upon in this way,”’ soliloquized Mr. Herbert, as 
he walked slowly down stairs. ‘‘ Hufneagle is a 





clever fellow in his way, but not the man I con- 
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ceived likely to attract Kate. I must observe them 
closely, and see if he really has gained any influ- 
ence over her. Poor child, she is thrown so much 
with him that it would be hard to attribute her ac- 
ceptance of his attentions to choice.”’ 

Fortunately, an opportunity offered immediately 
for the exercise of Mr. Herbert’s penetration, and 
as his first essay in this line was favourable to his 
wishes, he was proportionably inspirited. 

Dinner time arrived, and Philip did not make his 
appearance. After some murmurings on the part 
of Mrs. Herbert, at his want of punctuality, they 
sate down to dinner without him. Just as they had 
finished, Philip entered the room, looking heated 
and fatigued. His absence was soon explained. 

In a dilapidated hut, at the entrance of a secluded 
lane, which skirted some woodland of Mr. Herbert's, 
Philip had discovered as he was riding home, a poor 
woman who had taken refuge there, with two chil- 
dren, under the most pitiable circumstances. She 
had lost her husband, and being perfectly destitute, 
was on her way to Philadelphia, to endeavour to 
procure work, with an infant in her arms, and an 
ailing little boy of six years old. She had got thus 
far on her journey, when the boy became too ill to 
proceed, and she had crept, almost paralyzed by 
despair, into the first shelter that offered—the hut 
where Philip found her—weeping over her sick 
child. Bidding the poor creature be of good cheer, 
Philip hastened to despatch Sam to her imimedi- 
ately, with food and other necessaries, and rode off 
himself for a physician, who returned with him 
directly, and pronounced the child’s disorder to be 
scarlet fever. 

‘*The doctor thinks, my dear mother, that the 


> cabin they are in might be made habitable with 


very little trouble, which would be better under all 
circumstances than te remove the child, and if you 
will send some bedding down, I will see that every 
thing requisite to make the place comfortable is 
done. Sam has already accomplished a great deal, 
and it would touch you to see how grateful the poor 
¢ereature is.”’ 

After a few questions, Mrs. Herbert left the room 
to comply with her son’s wishes, while Kate eagerly 
rose, and declared her intention to go down with 
her cousin and see the weman herself. 

‘* You must not, Catherine,’’ said Philip, quickly, 
‘* vou forget the fever!”’ 

‘*But I have already had the scarlet fever, cou- 
sin; there is no danger to me.”’ 

** You had better not,’’ reiterated Philip. 

‘*Indeed, Miss Murray, you would be running a 
great risk,’’ interposed Mr. Hufneagle, in a tone of 
confidence, as if he had aright to be gratified. ‘‘Pray, 
let me entreat you not to go—send a servant—’tis 
not a fit errand for you. For my part, I think it 
would be far better to put the woman in a wagon, 
and send her, with her children, to theal mshouse, 
instead of running the risk of infecting the whole 
neighbourhood.”’ 

Philip turned his back upon Mr. Hufneagle, with 
a contemptuous shrug, which he took no pains to 
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conceal. While Kate, colouring, and drawing her- 
self up, said coolly, without noticing Mr. Hufnea- 
gle’s appeal, ‘‘if you will finish your dinner, Philip, 
I will collect some little comforts for the poor wo- 
man, and, if my aunt does not object, I will go 
down with you.’’ 

Philip opposed her no longer, and ina short time 
she joined him upon the piazza, with a basket well 
stocked by her aunt, with necessaries for the sick 
child. 

‘*T must take something down for you to sit on, 
Kate,”’ said Philip, smiling more cordially upon her 
than he had done for some time, and seizing a camp- 
stool close by. ‘‘Sam has done wonders, but I 
doubt if he is yet prepared for company:’’ and they 
set off together on their errand of kindness. 

A little while, and Kate had unladened her bas- 
ket for the grateful mother, and was seated on the 
camp-stool, with the baby in her lap, while Philip 
assisted Sam to build up a fire in the old chimney- 
place, to enable him to prepare the poor wanderer 
some tea. 

Before night, Mrs. Herbert’s thoughtfulness had 
supplied the cabin with every requisite for comfort. 
The sick child was asleep in a clean bed. Sundry 
kettles and porringers simmered at the fire. Sam 
had swept the floor, and laid numerous strips of old 
carpet over the bad places. Kate had tacked a cur- 
tain to the window, and Philip had mended the 
latch of the door. 

** You have driven Mr. Hufneagle off, by your 
obstinacy, Kate,’’ said Mr. Herbert, when they re- 
turned home. ‘‘ He is very much afraid of infec- 
tion.”’ 

‘*T fear rather that he was a little offended, my 
dear,”’ said Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘at Philip and yourself 
remaining absent so long, when he was our visitor.”’ 

‘Tf he is offended,’’ replied Kate, laughing, ‘‘ it 
must be at Philip, who is always so remarkably 
attentive to him!”’ 

Mr. Hufneagle was offended—though at what, he 
never explained. He staid away for several days, 
and strong hopes were entertained by some mem- 
bers of the family, that this state of things would 
last, but they were disappointed. He returned, and 
though he was never perfectly at his ease, while the 
poor woman remained at the hut, when the boy 
recovered, and the family was comfortably provided 
for elsewhere, he fell into his old habits of easy con- 
fidence. 

His suit, however, did not prosper, as seemed to 
be expected. Notwithstanding his determination 
to overcome every obstacle, he found it very up-hill 
work. He fell in love in April, and it was not 
until the first of July that he found an opportunity to 
communicate his love to its object. He did so, never- 
theless, and was refused, and then, having never 
received the slightest encouragement from Kate, 
he was very much surprised and indignant, and flew 
off to town with a very bad opinion of the sex. 

Kate was sorry for him, but as her conscience 
was free from reproach, she could not feel very 


unhappy. 
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As Mr. Hufneagle had informed Mr. Herbert of 
his intention to offer himself to his niece, the 
result of his application was obvious. Mrs. Her- 
bert was a great deal surprised, secretly a little 
pleased, and yet tolerably disappointed. Poor 
woman! she had put aside the ham for the wedding 
dinner! but she obeyed her husband, and said 
nothing. Mr. Herbert was thoroughly delighted, 
and when next he met his niece, he could not for- 
bear showing his approbation, by silently drawing 
her to him, and kissing her. Kate was touched by 
this unusual mark of tenderness in her uncle, who 
though always thoughtful and kind, was never 
demonstrative in his feelings, and she could not 
he!p shedding tears as he pressed her to his bosom. 

As for Philip, he seemed neither glad nor sorry. 
He turned his back, and looked out of the window 
when he perceived his father and cousin getting 
sentimental, and took no further notice of the event 
than by ceasing to whistle—we presume out of 
regard for his cousin’s feelings. 

An evening or two after this event, Kate sate 
alone, feeling rather dull. Her aunt and uncle were 
taking a drive, and Philip had gone to town at an 
early hour in the morning. 

Suddenly she heard an unusual noise, and before 
she could collect her thoughts, two pair of little 
arms were thrown round her neck, and she saw 
her little sisters. 

‘** How do you do, sister?’’ they exclaimed both 
in one breath. ‘‘ Are you not glad to see us? Oh! 
we were so afraid we couldn’t come, but Cousin 
Philip begged so hard, just for the ‘Fourth of 
July.’ He came on purpose for us, and so sisters 
said we might come, and stay a week. And we 
are to celebrate the Fourth very grandly. We are 
to have an elegant feast! Cousin Phil drove us 
down to Henrion’s, and let us buy as many sugar 
plums, and French bonbons, and oranges, and 
lemons, and pineapples, and every kind of good 
thing as we chose, and then he bought the greatest 
quantity of rockets and Catherine wheels, and 
Roman candles, and Cousin Phil is to set them off 
for us on the ‘ Fourth.’ 

‘*And he is going to make me a watermelon 
lantern,’’ said Mary. 

*‘And I am to have aride on the pony,”’ said 
Fanny, ‘‘ and we are to go fishing very often.”’ 

‘“* Yes, and sister Jane says Fanny is not to take 
off her shoes and stockings, and paddle in the creek 
as she did last year.”’ 

** And sister Augusta says Mary must wear her 
sun bonnet, and not get so black as she did last 
summer. But Katy dear, wont you let us run out 
a little while now, to look about and see the dear 
little puffy chickens?”’ 

‘*Hey day! What does all this mean?"’ said Mr. 
Herbert, in the passage, on seeing all the numer- 
ous packages that had been conveyed there from 
the dearborn. In a moment the little girls were in 
the arms of their aunt and uncle, repeating with the 
same eagerness the history of their visit. 

The arrival of the children seemed to give plea- 
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sure to every one. Their very restlessness and 
noise from its novelty was agreeable. 

“I must thank you for this gratification, 
Philip,’’ said Kate, as they all stood on the piazza 
after tea, watching the gambols of the children 
while they played on the lawn with Dash. 

‘*My mother thought they would like to spend 
the ‘ Fourth’ with us,”’ he replied, ‘‘ and it was no 
trouble.”’ 

‘* My aunt is very good,”’ said Kate softly. 

The ‘‘ Fourth of July’’ proved as great a day as 
was promised. Kate decorated the summer house, 
and the whole family partook of the feast. In the 
evening it was lighted with coloured lamps, and 
the ‘‘ watermelon lantern,’’ with sun, moon and 
stars carved upon it, hung suspended from the 
ceiling. The fire works succeeded to admiration, 
the squibs and crackers were perfect marvels of 
loudness and fierceness, nothing was set on fire, no 
one was made sick, and there were enough sugar 
plums left to last a fortnight. 

**Oh! dear, what a happy week we have had,”’ 
sighed Fanny, as she tied on her bonnet to go 
home, ‘‘I wish we could live with you for ever, 
Cousin Phil!’’ 

‘** Well, Fanny, when I am an old bachelor you 
and Mary shall come keep house for me.”’ 

‘* Oh! my, how nice that would be; but, Cousin 
Phil, we must have dear Katy too.”’ 

‘* Oh! yes, dear Katy too. Come, jumpin. Take 
care of the wheel. Now, Mary. Sit back, Fanny. 
Here we are, all snug and comfortable.”’ And 
away they went, kissing their hands and waving 
their handkerchiefs till Kate could see them no 
longer. 

Philip was to have set out on a visit to Niagara 
and the Canadas about this time, but an attack of 
illness which he got by shooting in the swamps, 
suddenly put a stop to his journey. His naturally 
strong constitution, however, quickly overcame the 
disease, and it was not very long before he was 
able to be down stairs again. 

‘* My dear,”’ said Mrs. Herbert, ‘‘I think Philip 
recovers very slowly. He keeps upon the sofa all 
day, and is so extremely quiet, it makes me quite 
uneasy.”’ 

**T suppose he still feels weak,’’ replied Mr. 
Herbert, ‘‘he talked very cheerfully to me this 
morning. I have no doubt he has plenty to say to 
Kate.”’ 

**No, indeed. You are mistaken. Kate agrees 
with me. Why, she waits upon him, makes all his 
drink, prepares his medicines, reads to him, and 
humours him in every way she can think of, and he 
never even says, ‘ thank you, cousin.’ ”’ 

‘This son of mine is a strange compound,” 
thought Mr. Herbert, as he walked into the next 
room to see for himself. 


But Mrs. Herbert’s forebodings proved ill 
founded. Philip’s recovery, though slow, was 


very sure, and a little time found him able to ride 
out, and recover somewhat of his old look. He 
still remained rather quiet, however, and Mrs. 
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Herbert would now have been very glad to hear 
one of those whistles which formerly had so 
annoyed her. Mr. Herbert recommended that the 
old plan of the journey should be pursued, and 
offered to accompany him, but Philip declined 
going. ‘‘ He preferred staying at home,”’ he said, 
and as he soon returned to his old habits, all anxi- 
ety ceased about him. 

One evening towards the latter end of August, 
as the family still lingered round the tea-table, a 
servant brought Mr. Herbert a letter from the post- 
office. 

‘*From your brother, Kate,’’ said Mr. Herbert, 
and commenced to read the letter aloud. Tom 
wrote to inform his uncle that through an influen- 
tial political friend he had obtained a desirable 
office at Washington, and in brief but manly terms 
thanking Mr. Herbert for all his kindness to his 
sister, informed him that now being able to support 
his sisters himself, he would relieve him of his 
charge, and place Catherine at the head of his 
establishment. 

It would be impossible to describe the dismay 
painted in every face by the contents of this letter. 
Kate became very pale, and when her aunt with 
emotion rose and threw her arms round her, she 
burst into tears. Mr. Herbert walked quickly up 
and down the floor, and Philip hastily left the 
room. 

In a little while they were more composed, and 
could talk it over. Feelings the most gratifying 
on both sides, were elicited during this conversa- 
tion, and it was finally agreed that if Tom’s plans 
were fixed, which they hoped was not the case, that 
there was no alternative. It would be clearly Kate’s 
duty to go. 

Some hours later, Kate sate alone upon the broad 
steps of the piazza. It was a warm sultry night, 
and she had sought the open air to relieve the 
heavy feelings which oppressed her. The moon 
shone brightly, and the peacefulness of nature 
seemed to calm her troubled thoughts. She had 
sate there some time when she was aroused by an 
approaching step, and the next moment Philip 
stood beside her. 

‘*Where are they all?’”’ he asked in a hurried 
voice. 

‘* My uncle isin his study with Mr. Green,”’ she 
replied, ‘‘and your mother has gone to bed with a 
headache.”’ 

Philip paused for a moment, and then said, 
‘The night is very beautiful, will you walk a 
little while with me?”’ 

Kate rose, he drew her arm within his, and they 
walked on for some time in silence. At length, as 
they emerged from the shade of the trees, and 
stood in the broad moonlight, Philip paused ab- 
ruptly, and turning to his cousin he gazed fixedly 
in her face. 

‘*This letter, Catherine,’’ he said at length. 
** Are you glad to leave us?”’ 

‘*Oh, Philip!’’ she replied, in a tone of pained 
surprise, ‘‘ how can you ask me that?’’ 
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‘*Then you are sorry?”’ 

‘To. 

** But you will go?’’ 

**Ts it not my duty?’’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘* Perhaps itis. But it will be » pleasant duty. 
Washington is a gay place, and you will find many 
there to follow and admire you and make you 
happy.”’ 

Kate hastily drew ber arm from her cousin, while 
with a voice tremulous with wounded feeling, she 
murmured ‘‘ ungenerous!”’ 

‘*Ungenerous! Am I ungenerous?”’ he cried, as 
if electrified by the feeling which her voice be- 
trayed, ‘‘ Look at me, Kate. See, I am at your 
feet. Is this ungenerous? Is it ungenerous to tell 
you that I would rather die here than live to part 
from you? Is it ungenerous thus to pour out all the 
madness of a despairing heart? Oh! Kate,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘if you but knew the wretchedness I 
have endured for months. If you could: see the 
agony of the last few hours, you would surely pity 
and forgive me.”’ 

Kate did not speak, but with trembling hands 
she obliged him to rise. 

‘*T know I must pain you,”’ he continued, in a 
voice still struggling with agitation, ‘‘ but you will 
forgive me. I brought you here under a strong 
impulse of hope, to tell you all my folly and pre- 
sumption, to implore you to stay with us, to accept 
my hand, to permit me to endeavour to win your 
regard. I believed that feelings so powerful and 
resistless to myself, must, in time, affect you also. 
I felt as if I could pour out the very depths of my 
spirit in your ear, and make you love me at last. 
But now it is gone. I only feel my own unwor- 
thiness—I only feel how impossible it is for one 
like me to recommend himself to you—I only feel 
my very heart crushed by the knowledge of the 
dreary future that is before me.’’ 

Kate stood motionless by his side, her hands 
clasped, her head drooping, and concealing the 
expression of her face. One would have supposed 
that it was to a statue those wild passionate words 
were addressed. 

At length the silence was broken by Philip. 
‘*And have you nothing to say to me, Kate?’’ he 
asked, ‘‘ not one word to soothe the heart that has 
been laid bare to you.”’ 

Kate slowly raised her head, and in a voice 
scarcely audible replied, ‘‘ What shall I say?’’ 

‘*What shall you say, dearest Kate! Ah! if I 
might but dictate to you.’’ Philip drew nearer, 
and bent to hear the reply, which came so broken 
and faint,— 

** You may, dear Philip, you may.”’ 

The next morning, when Philip descended to 
the breakfast room, he found his mother alone, 
looking very sad and depressed. In reply to his 
cheerful good morning, she exclaimed, 

** Oh! Philip, this is a dreadful business. I have 
scarcely been able to close my eyes all night, for 
thinking of Tom's letter. How shall I ever part 
with dear Kate? It makes me perfectly miserable.”’ 
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‘* Oh! if that’s the case,’’ returned Philip, ‘‘ we 
must keep her—we must not let her go.”’ 

‘*But she thinks it her duty, my dear, and if 
such is the case, how can we prevent it?’’ 

‘* Why, we must tell her how miserable it makes 
you, and show her the impropriety of dooming you 
to sleeplessness, and if that wont do, why I see no 
other alternative. I shall have to marry her.’’ 

‘*What nonsense you talk, Philip. Marry a 
woman that you don’t like.”’ 

‘* But I do like her.”’ 

**T mean love.”’ 

** But I do love her, mother.’’ 

** Well, if you do, which I don’t believe a word 
of, she don’t love you, so do talk a little more 
rationally.’’ 

‘It is a very hard case not to be believed when 
one tells the truth. I assert, ma’am, that it is a 
fact, and, moreover, I can assure you that Kate is 
very much in love with me.”’ 

A servant now entered the room, and breakfast 
was ready, and in a few moments they were joined 
by Mr. Herbert and Kate. When Mr. Herbert had 
finished his breakfast he turned to Kate, and said, 

‘‘IT am going to town, my dear. Have you 
written to Tom, or would you like to accompany 
me?”’ 

Kate hesitated, blushed, and looked at her cousin. 

Philip stirred his tea, coloured a little, smiled, 
and then said in a tolerably composed voice, 

‘* I will go with you, sir. I am to speak with 
Tom for Kate.”’ 

Mr. Herbert looked from one to the other in the 
most profound surprise, till Kate’s embarrassment 
becoming too painful to endure, she fairly jumped 
up, and ran out of the room. 

And then Philip told his parents all! 

We must not pause to dwell upon the deep 
heartfelt joy of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, nor describe 
the emotions which swelled Philip’s bosom as he 
beheld her he loved clasped alternately in the arms 
of his parents. The deep humility with which he 
asked himself, ‘‘am I worthy such a creature,”’ 
tested the sincerity of his affection. 

The aspect of things being now so entirely 
changed, Mr. Herbert and Philip, after a long 
day’s absence, were enabled to return with every 
thing satisfactorily settled. Tom behaved admi- 
rably, they said, and Kate had had the happiness 
to obtain the approbation of all her family in the 
important step which she had taken. 

**T forgot to tell you, ‘ my dear Kitty,’ ’’ said Mr. 
Herbert, ‘‘that we met Mr. Hufneagle in town.”’ 

‘* Indeed! and did you speak with him?’’ 

‘* No, I did not, but I saw Philip shaking hands 
very cordially with him.’’ 

‘*Philip!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Herbert, in a tone of 
surprise—‘‘ And how did he seem, Philip?’’ 

‘* Very much as usual, ma’am. Full of airs and 
graces, bows and civil speeches, and all those 
little ornamental prettinesses which used to fasci- 
nate you ladies so much,’’—and Philip looked 
mischievously at Kate. 
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THE WATER-LILY.—A FRAGMENT. 
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‘This is a curious communication,” said Mr. 
Herbert, looking archly over his spectacles, hold- 
ing a note in his hand, which he had been reading 
for the last few minutes. ‘‘ Let me read it to you, 
Kate, perhaps you may understand it.’’ 


‘* «Srr;—I have the honour to give you the infor- 
mation that I have arrive again in good health. The 
badness in my throat is recover entirely, and I shall 
have much gratification to reeommence those les- 
sons in the dance, by which you have so much 
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improve, upon the first moment of your conve- 
nience. 
‘* «Very respectfully, &c., 
*** ALPHONSE DupRE. 
‘¢* Mr. Pair Herzert, Philadelphia.’”’ 


‘‘Dear me! That boy will frighten me to death 
some day,’’ cried Mrs. Herbert, looking all alive, as 
if she had touched the nerve of a tooth. 

Philip had rather hastily jumped out of the 
window! 
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THE WATER-LILY. 


BY ALICE HERVEY. 


Never, I ween, was a fairer sight 
Than our lake with its water-lilies white; 
Encircled with lofty hills it lay 
Far from the city’s hum away, 
On its mossy banks grew many a flower 
That flung to the winds a perfumed dower, 
And the bending trees, the azure sky, 
The silvery clouds that floated by 
With softened hues, were shadowed there, 
Meet mirror for a scene so fair. 

Far o’er the lake, in calm repose, 
The fragrant water-lily rose, 
And to its broad green leaves it gave 
A home upon the crystal wave. 
We watched it spread its petals white, 
Fearless to greet the morning light, 
And from their fresh and dewy cup 
Send the pure breath of fragrance up, 
Then prayed that heaven would ever save 
The lily from the stormy wave, 
Yet ere the night the storm-cloud came, 
With thunder’s peal and lightning’s flame, 
Which flashing o’er the lurid sky 
Shone on the waves now tossing high, 
Ard on the frail and tender flower 
Which, fearless of the tempest’s power, 
Folded its petals white, at rest 
Upon the stormy water’s breast. 
Alas, it deemed the restless wave 
Would ill repay the trust it gave, 
Rudely it tossed from side to side, 
The flower so late its joy and pride, 
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But not its billows’ wildest play 
Could tear the earth-bound roots away. 
And now the storm-cloud floated by 
And brightly shone the azure sky; 
The sun slow sinking to the west 
Gleamed on the waters calmed to rest ; 
Again upon the lake were seen 

The lily’s leaves with fresher green, 
Again unrolled its pearly cup 
Sending a richer fragrance up, 

And with unwavering trust and love 
Its gmteful smile was turned above. 


Thus to my soul, the tender flower 
Spoke with a mild and gentle power; 
Life is a restless, troubled sea, 

And though at morn its waves may be 
Calm as the lake which sleeps below 
And glistens in the sunlight’s glow, 

Yet ere the night, the storm will rise 
And sorrow’s clouds will veil the skies, 
For never yet to earth was given 

The calm which reigns alone in heaven. 
But yet through every trial keep 

Thy faith and love still rooted deep; 
The darkest cloud will soon float by 

And Hope’s bright bow will span the sky ; 
Then with affections purified, 

With patience proved, with virtue tried, 
Thy smile with changeless trust and love 
Can turn, like mine, to heaven above. 





A FRAGMENT. 


As the dew-drop to the flower, 
As the sunlight to the day, 
As the moonbeams in their power, 
Is thy presence unto me. 
1 


As the desert lone and dreary, 
As the rough and stormy sea, 
As the midnight dark and gloomy, 
Is thine absence unto me. 
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WHISPERINGS. 


Tue light of day had faded, and the dreamy 
hour of twilight inclined my soul to seek repose. 

Silently I stole to a loved retreat, which Nature, 
while yet I was a child, as a choice gift had be- 
queathed to me. I remember it well. It was at the 
verge of a forest glen, just where a tiny brooklet, 
emerging from its concealment, laughingly danced 
along its pebbly bed. A rock broken and craggy 
arose by its side, and from its gray front, moss, 
fresh and green, dangled away down. Starry 
flowers were peeping out from its crevices, and wild 
vines interlacing had wrought a canopy as varied as 
beautiful. Beneath this canopy, on a shelf of the 
rock, I sat me down, and yielded my soul to the 
peaceful influences of the soft whisperings around. 
The rock itself, hard and gray as it was, told me of 
One who to the weary of earth would prove firm 
and enduring, and beneath whose shadow all might 
find repose, and I rejoiced in spirit that arefuge had 
been provided from the storms of life—that in dark- 
ness and gloom we had not been left to grope our 
way, with no friend on whom to lean. The little 
flowers, with their star-lit chalices, smiled on me, 
and, as I caught that look, there beamed on my inner 
soul a smile of heavenly love. Then gratitude 
swelled my heart, that mercy and compassion were 
mingled in the bosom of Him on whom our souls 
may stay. 

The brooklet murmured along its course, and 
soothing and lulling as were its soft whisperings, 
they awoke a new feeling of praise, that from His 
side had flown a stream in which all may bathe and 
wash away the stains of life. The breezes mingled 
their gentle tones, and hushed my soul to still 
greater delight, and as I gazed through the trellised 
canopy above, and looked away into the far blue 





I SAW THE SHINING 


BY F. A 


I saw the shining flower 
Turn to the Sun-god’s kiss, 
With the graceful resignation 
Of beauty bathed in bliss. 
She followed him from morning, 
O’er the woods and gliding streams, 
Till he sank from sight at evening, 
In the hour of mystic dreams. 


In the night the Frost-king wooed her, 
And though cold was his caress, 
She was dazzled by the splendour 
Of his regal form and dress. 
146 
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depths of the sky beyond, methought there were 
borne to me on each fragrant breeze, the whisper- 
ings of those blissful ones who roam free and pure 
in regions of heavenly light, and who were redeemed 
from off this earth. 

I listened again, and loved ones were near. All 
sorrow and pain, at such a moment, were as though 
they had never been. Every joy of my life, and 
every delight of my heart, were as nothing to the 
sweet peace that then brooded over my soul. Re- 
deeming love was their theme, and most pure and 
holy were the breathings of heavenly praise which 
flowed from their lips. 

I remembered no more that I was of earth, but 
light as a being of ethereal mould. I gazed heaven- 
ward, and ascended too. Those whisperings, which 
at first were so soft and low, swelled to a melodious 
strain, until I heard ‘‘ glory and honour, and praise 
and power,”’ given unto One who was worthy to 
receive adoration, from countless numbers of the 
ransomed. 

But a little time was I permitted to listen to those 
strains ere I was recalled again to mine earthly 
abode, in patience to wait the appointed time, when 
whispering spirits shall call me toa home in the 
skies. 

It is long since I have sat beneath those vines, 
yet the remembrance of the soft whisperings of that 
twilight hour, will never die away; but as often as 
the light of day fades, I will listen again for their 
gentle music, and they shall soothe my heart. 

Oh, my soul! what carest thou for the gilded 
drapery of palaces, or the wreathings of earthly 
glory, since thou mayest kneel at such a shrine, and 
on such an altar offer thy purest incense to thy 
Saviour and thy God? E. W. 
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In his diadem was many a gem, 
And his robe of brilliant dye, 

Flashed throuch the night, as through the storm 
The rainbow gleams on high. 


Well sped he in his wooing— 
The virgin flower was lost, 
And her ruin lent new glory 
To the demon king of Frost. 
Wo to the simple flower! 
When next the Sun-god came, 
She shrank before his ardent gaze 
And perished in her shame. 
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; THE HEART OF THY NORAH IS BREAKING FOR THEE. 
: A BALLAD: 
: WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY 
G. LINLEY, ESQ. 
Presented to the Lady’s Book, by J. G. Osbourn, No. 112, South Third Street. 
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Dermot, dear Re--turn soonto me. With trembling I list to the 








loud raving billow, - And watch the pale light From her lamp faint-ly burn; And 
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turn soon to me, The heart of thy No-rah is breaking = thee! 
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turn soonto me, The heart of thy No-rah is _ breaking for thee! 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 








“ The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind and cloud and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 
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But in this reign of blast and storm 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May.” 





So sings Bryant, the true son of America, whose poetry 
is always warmed with the holy fire of liberty, and im- 
bued with the spirit of moral beauty. It is from these 
sources he gathers his inspiration, diffusing, as it were, a 
living light over those pictures of nature which he so 
inimitably describes. 

Indeed, the poetry of America (and there is American 
poetry worthy of being ranked among the best in the 
English language) may claim, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the high praise of moral excellence. No polluted 
lip has dared approach the “ Pierian spring”’ of the free ; 
no unhallowed lip has profaned the sanctuary of the 
muses. 

This scrupulous delicacy in works of imagination is of 
incalculable benefit to the young, and it is chiefly they 
who read poetry. It keeps the “thoughts of the heart,’ 
the inner temple of the soul pure. Those who wish to 
preserve unsullied the virtues of republican simplicity, 
while they refine and elevate the national taste, should 
carefully watch the rising current of our native litera- 
ture. As long as it maintains its present healthy and 
improving character, it should be welcomed as the warm 
and gentle rains that unbind the frozen earth, and make 
the sterile fields of winter bright with the beauty of 
spring blossoms, and rich with the fruits of summer. 
May American literature fulfil these high expectations 
as surely as the “kindly promise” of the brighter days of ; 
March will be followed by 


“ Those calm skies, 

And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours.” 
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But we must not forget that, besides the usual mental 
entertainment, such as popular periodicals are expected 
to furnish, we are pledged to give our lady readers hints 
on domestic duties, and information respecting fashions 
of dress. The gentle charities, too,—those which make 
woman the ministering angel from heaven to cheer the 
sorrowing and relieve the distressed, must never be for- 
gotten in our mission. Cold winter is, to be sure, “going 
away,” but is not yet gone. So, lady fair, think over 
your expenditures for the last month, and see how large 
a sum has been appropriated to the purposes of justice and 
humanity; in other words, how much you have laid up 
in that treasury which never fails its return of full inte- 
rest on the investment. If you are “rich in good works,” 
no earthly change or chance can deprive you of your 
estate, nor make you poor. Kindness of heart is, also, a 
better beautifier than fashion. No matter how plain is 
the dress, a benefactress always looks beautiful to the 
eyes of those who have been relieved by her sympathy or 
benevolence. 

We hope the ladies of 1795 had kind hearts, otherwise, 
with such very unbecoming dresses as these, “no waists 
at all,” they must have appeared very ungraceful. 
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Also the full dress of the following year, 1796. 





And a plumed head of the same date, the deep veil 
being necessary to keep the hat on the head of the fair 
lady. 
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EDITORS?’ 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a work which 
has long been a desideratum among literary and scientific 
men, a “ Complete Dictionary of the French Language.” 
We wish it were possible within our limited space to give 
our readers a competent idea of what this volume con- 
tains in the way of improvement on its predecessors. For 
the present, it may suffice to say that it isa French and 
English and English and French Dictionary, compiled 
from the dictionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster and 
Crabbe, from all the most recent and copious of the French 
dictionaries, and from the standard technological works 
in both languages; that it contains, besides the common 
and obsolete terms connected with polite literature, all 
technical and scientific terms, a literal and figured pro- 
nunciation, illustrations of the definitions, peculiar con- 
structions and idioms, and synonymy, as well as an elu- 
cidation of the difficulties of French grammar presented 
and resolved in English. It has received the editorial 
care of Professors Fleming and Tibbins, Charles Picot, 
Esq., and Mr. Judah Dobson, one of the ablest linguists 
in our country. Such a book needs no recommendation. 
Every one who, like ourselves, has been driven to despe- 
ration by the imperfection and the miserable scantiness 
of the French dictionaries in common use, will hail its 
appearance with delight. 
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The short waisted dresses reached their acme in ’96— 
the same year that “the Father of his Country published 
his farewell address to the People of America.” 

Why can we not form a system of mnemonics with the 
modes, and make the changes of fashion of use in recall- 
ing some important historical event or scientific disco- 
very? For instance, the narrow, scanty dresses, that seem 
to cling around the stiff figures of the ladies, painted fifty 
years ago, like a wet banner on a flag-staff, was the un- 
graceful and often indelicate costume introduced by the 
Parisian ladies during the French Revolution. The rage 
for what was denominated “classic costume,” and the 
reign of the “goddess of Reason’”’ gave tone to the modes 
of dress in perfect conformity with the laxity of morals 
and manners then prevailing in that distracted country. 
Fifty years, what changes have they wrought in France! 

Of all the improvements which the last half century 
has developed in the world, no one gives us so much gra- 
tification now, so much hope for the future, as the change 
which has been effected in the public mind regarding 
woman. Her education, condition, and influence—what a 
prominent place these now hold in the estimation of the 
world, compared with the standard of fifty years since! 

And from France, too, the country where the almost 
sacred character of woman seemed most utterly dese- 
crated, there is now going forth a redeeming spirit on 
behalf of our sex, which betokens great and happy results. 
The appropriate sphere of woman, her duties, privileges, 
and the vast influence she must exert on the social and 
moral advancement of mankind, these questions are now 
considered of the highest import, and worthy the study of 
the wisest legislators and philosophers of “Young France.” 
Two works on this subject, lately translated and repub- 
lished in our country, we earnestly recommend to our 
readers. “ The Education of Mothers ; or the Civiliza- 
tion of Mankind by Women,” by Aimé Martin, to which 
the prize of the French Academy was awarded, is a work 
worthy the study of our statesmen and philanthropists; 
and “The Life of Woman,’ by Madame Necker de 
Saussure, should be in the hands of every lady in our 
land. We tender our thanks, on behalf of our sex, to 
the publishers of these excellent works, Messrs. Lea & 
Blanchard of this city, and trust they will find their re- 
ward in a rapid sale. 





BOOK TABLE. 


“ The Old Granite State’’ is a song composed, arranged 
and sung by “the Hutchinson Family,” and we only 
name it for the purpose of giving these talented and wor- 
thy singers a passing notice. They are, indeed, a gifted 
“band of brothers,’ and with their charming little sister, 
are giving very successful musical entertainments. We 
listened to them with much gratification, and felt proud 
of the genius which the green hills of New Hampshire 
had nurtured and inspired. They excel in the simple 
ballads, which they sing in such perfect harmony, not 
only of sound but of taste and feeling, that there seems 
among them but one voice, one heart, one soul. The true 
refinement, which a pure moral and religious family in 
fluence has exerted, is the marked characteristic of these 
young people; and when we learned that they had been 
trained by pious parents, living in that noble independ- 
ence which the New England farmers enjoy, and that of 
the eleven sons all but one remain farmers, (tilling their 
grounds in summer, and singing their songs in winter), 
we rejoiced in the hope that the delightful but often dan- 
gerous gift of great musical talent would by them be em- 
ployed not only in promoting enjoyment, but in doing 
good 

The parents are, we learn, both natural singers, but the 
mother is most remarkable for her musical taste. “She 
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has sung all her life,” as we were informed; and thus, 
doubtless, like a bird, inspired all her thirteen children 
from infancy with the love of harmony. They must have 
filled her home with songs and gladness. May they long 
live to bless each other. 

Messrs. Munroe & Co., Boston, have published “Scenes 
and Scenery in the Sandwich Islands, and a Trip 
through Central America, being Observations from my 
Note-Book during the years 1837—1842."". By James J. 
Jarves. Mr. Jarves’ former work, the “ History of the Sand- 
wich Islands,” was noticed by usa few months ago. It has 
since been reprinted in England, where it has been re- 
ceived with unusual favour. The present work is equally 
well written, and ofa lighter and more entertaining cast. 
Its character is sufficiently denoted by itstitle. The author 
has a peculiar faculty in describing natural scenery. By 
a few well-chosen epithets and comparisons, he brings 
the scene or object vividly before the mind of the reader. 
The narrative of his excursions in various parts of the 
group is given in an easy and flowing style, with occa- 
sionally a touch of humour, reminding us of Stephens— 
though there is evidently no attempt at imitation. A de- 
scription of the volcano of Kilauea, and of the great erup- 
tion which took place in 1840, forms a very interesting 
portion of the work. The trip through Central America 
was made on returning home from the islands. Theauthor 
had, of course, no opportunity to visit any of the celebrated 
ruins, but he had the fortune, good or bad, to meet with 
many of those adventures which render travels in that 
country so much more pleasant to the reader than to the 
traveller himself. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have done well to publish a 
handsome edition of “Noel § Chapsal's celebrated French 
Grammar,” edited by Mrs. Seaman. This is the most fa- 
mous of all the French grammars, not excepting even the 
* Grammaire des Grammaires.”” Mr. Picot, the most 
distinguished of our French teachers, has had it in con- 
stant use fur some fifteen or twenty years, importing copies 
from Paris for his classes, and his decisive authority is in 
favour of this in preference to all other grammars in the 
French language. 

Messrs. Harper have also published “ Sweethearts and 
Wives; or, Before and After Marriage.” By T. S. 
Arthur. This is one of Arthur’s beautiful, practical sto- 
ries, conveying, as usual, a fund of good instruction inthe 
conduct of life. 

The same publishers have just published Dr. Bangs’s 
“ Life of Arminius,” a work which will be universally 
sought by religious readers, especially those who have 
any curiosity respecting the great controversies which 
agitate the Christian church. The book is illustrated 
with a portrait of Arminius—a fine, full, cpen, frank coun- 
tenance, a perfect contrast to the ascetic, pinched up, 
hungry physiognomy which all painters give to the fa- 
mous Calvin. 

Messrs. Harper continue to issue “ Macculloch's Ga- 
zetteer,”’ “ Millman’s Gibbon’s Rome,” and the “ Works 
of Hannah More,’ in the cheap number form, as well as 
the splendid “ Pictorial Bible,” recently commenced 
with such astonishing success. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published Ben- 
thamiana: or “Select Extracts from the Works of Jere- 
my Bentham, with an Outline of his Opinions on the 
principal subjects discussed in his Works.”’ Edited by 
John Hill Burton, Advocate. This book will serve to gra- 
tify the curiosity of the general reader respecting the cha- 
racter and opinions of Bentham asa philosopher and phi- 
lanthropist. His voluminous works, though much talked 
of, are litle known in this country. The specimen of 
them included in this volume will be considered a rich 
treasure by the reflective reader, not only on account of 
the author’s great celebrity, but also from the intrinsic 
merit and interest of the extracts themselves, relating as 
they doto subjects of every day concern, and being directly 
applicable to Bentham’s favourite object of producing the 
“greatest happiness of the greatest number of our race.” 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have also published as a 
volume of their cheap cabinet library, “The Study of the 
Life of Woman,” by Madame Neckar de Saussure, a 
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work of a preceptive character, and of extraordinary 
merit. It appears that before publication the manuscript 
of the translation was submitted to the Reverend Doctor 
Barnes of this city for examination. His letter prefixed 
to the voluine gives the most unhesitating and decisive 
testimony to the elevated moral and religious character 
as well as the practical value of the work. It is not often 
that a French author obtains such an indorser. Dr. 
Barnes’s indorsement will make Madame de Saussure’s 
notes current in our American market. 

Messrs. Grigg & Elliot have just published an embel- 
lished and revised edition of their series of school readers, 
including *“* The First Reader,” the “ Pleasing Com- 
panion,”’ and the * Moral Instructor.”” The writer, Dr. 
Torrey, has been at the trouble of condensing some of the 
most celebrated moral tales, such as Sanford and Merton, 
and the best of Barbauld’s and Edgeworth’s stories, into 
a size admissible into the “Pleasing Companion,” and 
has preserved the whole of the moral, with but a small 
part of the reading. This plan is excellent, and will 
prove exceedingly useful and popular. In the “ Moral 
Instructor,’ he has condensed a whole system of moral 
philosophy into a volume not too large and a style not too 
dry fora reading book. The “First Reader’ has a mass 
of information on subjects of every day interest, conveyed 
in the form of dialogue, description and narrative. It is 
@ very comprehensive and excellent little book. The 
embellishments are numerous and very cleverly exe- 
cuted. 

Messrs. Thomas Groom & Co., Boston, have published 
the “Boston Almanac for 1844,” a neat pocket volume, 
containing besides an almanac and memorandum book, 
a history of the past year’s events in the shape of chrono- 
logical tables, lists of public officers, and a complete busi- 
ness directory for Boston. It is for sale at George 8S. 
Appleton’s, 148 Chestnut St. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York, and George S. 
Appleton, Philada., have published an additional volume 
of their “ Tales for the People and their Children” It 
is entitled the “ Minister’s Family; or, Hints to those 
who would make Home happy.” By Mrs. Ellis, author 
of “The Women of England,” &c. It is beautifully 
written, and full of practical instruction. 

We noticed last month the “New York Glee Book,”’ 
published by Messrs. Langley of New York. They have 
now issued a cheap edition in paper covers, which may 
be transmitted to one’s country friends by mail. It isa 
capital collection of social music. 

Messrs. J. Winchester & Co., New York, have just 
published ‘ Mezico as it was, and as it is,’ by Brantz 
Mayer, Secretary of the U. S. Legation to that country in 
1841 and 1842. With numerous illustrations on wood. 
During a residence of rather more thana year in Mexico, 
Mr. Mayer, besides discharging the duties of his office, 
which circumstances rendered peculiarly important, in 
a highly creditable manner, found time to collect the 
materials for the present work—one of the most attractive 
and valuable that has ever appeared in this country. Its 
interest is due partly to the novel and varied character of 
the contents, and partly to the pleasing style in which 
they are presented. We have the author’s personal nar- 
rative of travels and excursions through several depart- 
ments of Mexico, giving us an insight into the daily habits 
and national peculiarities of the people; a description of 
the capital, with its public edifices, its shows and festi- 
vals, and its mixed population of soldiers, priests and laz- 
zaroni; an extended account of the antiquities of the 
region, comprising much that is both new and valuable ; 
and finally, several letters on the condition and prospects 
of the Mexican nation, which attract notice, not only by 
the information which they affurd, but by the rational 
and statesmanlike views proposed on several important 
subjects. The book contains nearly two hundred en- 
gravings, mostly from the productions of the author’s own 
pencil. Those which display the dress and usages of the 
people, and the scenery of the country, are very spirited 
and graceful. A large number of them, and a consider. 
able part of the book are devoted, as we have before 
remarked, to the remains of antiquity for which that por- 
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tion of our continent is celebrated. The world was not 
before aware how many treasures of this kind lay con- 
cealed in the neglected museums and private collections 
of Mexico, to which Mr. Mayer's position and character 
procured him access. Every one who has been interested 
in the accounts given us by Mr Stephens of the monu- 
ments of Central America and Yucatan, must be gratified 
at the appearance of a work in which the same investi- 
gation is pursued with equal care and ability from the 
point where he has left it, through the great Mexican 
plateau, with its mighty pyramids and storied temples, to 
the mysterious tumuli of our western prairies. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George 
S. Appleton, of Philadelphia, have published a new edi- 
tion of Bishop Wilson’s “Sacra Privata ; Private Medi- 
tations, Devotions and Prayers,” a favourite devotional 
work both in this country and England. It is very beau- 
tifully got up, as such a work should be. The same pub- 
lishers have also issued in a cheap form, “The Mothers 
of England,” by Mrs. Ellis, and “ Treasure T'rove, or 
Pounds, Shillings and Pence,’’a popular novel by Lover 
with plates from the author’s designs. They also continue 
to issue “Parnell’s Applied Chemistry” in cheap num- 
bers. Mr. George S. Appleton has published Bishop Ho- 
bart’s “Apology for the Apostolical Order,’ a standard 
Episcopal book. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have published “Chronicles 
of the Bastile,”’ No. 1, a highly interesting publication. 

We have received from J. Dobson, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of a 
“Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs for the 
Voice,” with introductory and concluding Symphonies, 
and accompaniments to each air for the Piano Forte, Vio- 
lin, or Flute, &c., composed for this work by Pleyel, 
Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, &c. With all the most ad- 
mired songs, both ancient and modern, Scottish and 
English, adapted to the airs, and including upwards of 
one hundred songs by Burns. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig.1.—Promenade Dress.—This elegant costume is 
composed of sea-green Pekin silk ; the skirt is made very 
full, and trimmed round with two biais of green velvet; 
the upper biais being narrower than the lower one; the 
skirt is set in to the waist (which is round) in large plaits. 
Tight high corsage, closed down the front with a narrow 
fold of velvet. Plain half long sleeve, the top part setting 
tight to the arm, and loose over the elbow, where it is 
faced with a broad band of velvet. Undersleeves of fulled 
white batiste. A tulle riche surrounds the throat. Ca- 
pote of green vel vet; the edge of the brim ornamented with 
a small fold; the interior surrounded with a quilling of 
blonde very full at the ears; the exterior with two long 
drooping plumes, shaded white and green ; ends of vel vet. 

Fig. 2.—A promenade dress of lilac satin; the skirt 
ornamented with three deep tucks, placed at equal dis- 
tances, and each headed with a narrow frilling of the 
same material put on it in small flutes. Tight corsage up 
tothe throat. Close fitting sleeves, the top ornamented 
with a plain round jockey, edged with a fluted frilling 
same as those on the skirt; the cuff at the bottom of the 
sleeve falling over the back part of the bands. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with canary satin ribbons and 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Shaded blue Pekin silk. The skirt is bor- 
dered with one immense ruffle, on the top of which isa 
fluted trimming. Tight fitting corsage made high; the 
waist trimmed with a fluting similar to that on the ruffle 
of the skirt. Tight sleeves top ornamented with a cap, 
and trimming similar to the waist; the bonnet has the 
face quite open, and is ornamented on the inside with 
flowers, and on the outside a drooping plume and ribbon. 

Fig.4.—Walking dress, French eray silk; full plain 
skirt trimmed with bows and buckles; the waist made 
to lap, ornamented with three broad folds: tight plain 
sleeves, finished with a bracelet. Bonnet of white chip, 
with a bunch of flowers at the side. 
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CHIT-CHAT OF FASHIONS. 

Heap Dresses.— Lately the different head dresses have 
a marked tendency to being worn more over the forehead, 
at the same time, that the crowns are enlarged in such a 
manner as to allow of the back plaits of hair being seen 
to great advantage. A new styie of coiffure has just ap- 
peared, called the Tyrolienne. It is composed of a head 
piece of gauze, beautifully embroidered in pearls and 
gold, and having on each sidea long plaiting of pearls 
and gold, resembling a plait of hair. This coiffure may 
be rendered more simple when made with a raised em- 
broidery of brown velvet. Head dresses composed of a 
net-work of pearls or jet, are still all the fashion. 

The front part of another style of head dress is com- 
posed of velvet, the crown of lace covering the back hair, 
without in the slightest degree disarranging it. A single 
marabout droops gracefully on one side, relieved with a 
cluster of roses. and admirably adapted for the showing 
off of a young and pretty face. The front hair is worn in 
clusters of light ringlets. The most irresistible coiffures 
are those formed of a wreath of the periwinkle flower, the 
short lappets of which descend on each side of the head ; 
but if, on the contrary, the front hair is worn in bands, 
the most becoming style are those wreaths of flowers 
twisted round the head, and rejoining the principal one 
worn at the back. 

Ropes pe CHAmBRE.-—Some of the most elegant are 
those made in pink cachmeire, and lined with white silk 
taffetas, and trimmed up the fronts of the jupe with broad 
facings of pink embroidered velvet; the corsage is made 
high, plain and pointed. The pelerine is of embroidered 
velvet, descending over the edge of the sleeve, and form- 
ing a point in the front, just upon the facings of the jupe. 
Sleeves covering half of the front of the arm, and faced 
with embroidered velvet. Under sleeve of embroidered 
Scotch cambric, the sleeves of fulled muslin, and man- 
chettes of embroidered muslin, falling over the hand. 

Caps.—The only change in the form of caps is merely 
that they are a degree smaller. A plain muslin is pre- 
ferred without ribbon. The crown made very small, and 
having broad lappets of muslin, falling on each side be- 
hind the ears.. Another, and rather a more becoming 
style, are those of plain India muslin, trimmed with two 
rows of Valenciennes, and ornamented with a broad blue 
silk ribbon upon the front, and shaded with a second row 
of lace, falling over the garniture. A rosette of blue 
silk, with long ends, is placed on the left side, with brides 
of the same. Another pattern has a very small head piece, 
with lappets of Mechlin lace, reaching only to the edge 
of the ears on each side, and ornamented with green satin 
ribbons. Another is trimmed with two rows of embroid- 
ered musiin, slightly fulled,and decorated with two small 
coques cf plaided white and blue silk ribbon, a twist or 
roll of the same encircling the crown. 

Black bugles and steel butions are to be all the rage; 
few of the latter have yet appeared. The demand is great 
for them. 





3“F When an engagement is made to pay for contribu- 
tions, they will be paid for on publication. 

We will not be responsible for the return of any MSS.; 
those who send articles had better keep a copy. 

We have been blamed for being somewhat negligent in 
reporting upon manuscripts received. There may in some 
cases be grounds for the accusation. Formerly on account 
of the immense number of articles received we had three 
readers engaged, and as they weuld s»metimes pass from 
one hand to another (we are somewhat particular) we 
would lose sight ofthem. We have now one person oc- 
cupied exclusively in the perusal of manuscripts, and in 
future an answer will be given in one week. 

Mr. R. G. Berford, No. 101 Chestnut St., has just pub- 
lished No. 2 of “ Berford’s Library of Domestic Ro- 
mances,”’ entitled “ Pride and Principle; Which makes 
the Lady.” It is from Arthur's pen, and, as usual, incul- 
cates the purest practical morality in a winning style. 
Mr. Berford has also for sale, “New Sketches of Every 
Day Life; A Diary; together with Strife and Peace,” 
by the celebrated Swedish writer, Frederika Bremer. 
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